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THE POLISH NATIONAL ALLIANCE COLLEGE 
MARTHA FOOTE CROW 


The new American attitude toward our brothers of other 
races who have come to join us on this continent in creating a 
great republic, calls upon all educationists to know more of the 
efforts these Newcomers are making to survive the fierce attritions 
they find here, to retain what they most treasure in their own racial 
character while eagerly striving to gain the objects that lured them 
hither. 

Among those who are making a supreme struggle to accom- 
plish this, stands that most interesting people, the Polish nation; 
and their effort is embodied in an institution that should command 
our intense interest and sympathy, the Polish National Alliance 
College. 

Halfway, as the crow flies, between New York and Chicago, 
in the hilly country northward of the Alleghanies and almost within 
sight of the smoke columns of Pittsburg and Erie factories, in 
which labor thousands of our own Polish Newcomers, stands the 
town of Cambridge Springs to which three thousand people an- 
nually resort to drink from the health-giving waters, and which 
builds many convenient hotels for the accommodation of these 
guests. Among these hotels one of great proportions and of con- 
siderable architectural charm overstepped expectations in its out- 
lay, and in a slack season lay unused. ‘This was soon discovered 
by our Polish brethren as an available place for a school; and here, 
in September, 1912, under the benign patronage of President Taft, 
they began the career of their college. 

This institution for our Polish citizens is carried on by the 
direct support of the National Polish Alliance, a society that has 
its headquarters at 1,406 West Division Street, Chicago. The 
Alliance has some 120,000 members in the United States, and it 
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is the duty of each member to pay four cents monthly toward the 
support of their College. They give also one cent a month for the 
Polish Immigrant Home in New York City, five for the Polish war 
sufferers, three for the Polish weekly paper, the Zgoda (which 
means harmony), and two for the general running expenses of the 
Alliance. This statement of accounts shows how the Polish New- 
comers treasure their educational institution among their varied 
benefactions; and, incidentally how our Poles cling together, and 
how, in their close association they hold high their traditional 
character and ideals. 

Each student of the College pays one hundred dollars yearly 
for his educational fee, a sum which covers about all expenses of 
living and tuition. In the coming year this sum will be increased 
by forty dollars. There are also a few small scholarships. The 
“Department of Enlightenment” of the Polish Alliance, which 
sometimes loans to students without interest, also offers six scholar- 
ships amounting in all to one hundred and fifty dollars; the Polish 
Educational Commission of Milwaukee gives two scholarships of 
one hundred dollars each; the “Halka Singing Society” of Pitts- 
burg pays all expenses of one student, and several other scholar- 
ships of like value are given by societies or individuals. 

The College building is situated on rising ground in the very 
heart of Cambridge Springs and commands a fine landscape in every 
direction. The approach to the College is very impressive. You 
climb a long slow incline unmodulated by bush or tree. Parallel ce- 
ment walks and staircases lead to the central entrance which stands 
on a wide balcony like a series of pavilions. The building has a main 
part six stories high with a tower with wings and upper balconies 
on either side. Entering the central hall one is surrounded by 
spacious pillared audience alcoves with here and there a fountain 
of lithia or iron mineral water. We drink the water and find it 
excellent as we peer into the busy offices and read the bulletins 
of official announcements and of students’ musical or literary asso- 
ciations; and we look at the framed photographs of past classes 
and honored members of faculty. 

From this central room open the library and reading room 
where four thousand perfectly catalogued books are found; the 
charming dining-room; a theatrical hall, with comfortable seats 
for four hundred people; and various recitation and lecture rooms. 
There are also rooms for baths and a swimming pool. The upper 
floors are occupied as residential rooms for students and faculty. 
On the fourth floor are the rooms for physical, chemical, and bio- 
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logical laboratories and mineralogical collections. In the base- 
ment are placed the rooms for gymnastic exercise, for laundry 
and storage, for the printing press, the electric generating room, 
the bowling alley, and the billiard room. All is heated by steam 
and lighted by electricity. The steam and heating plant are in a 
separate building, as is also the hall for basket-ball. There is a 
roof garden and an observatory. 

The property of the college covers 135 acres of varied country, 
wooded and cultivated, with ponds and streams, ravines and bow- 
ers. A well-stocked farm and carefully cultivated gardens supply 
the needs of the college kitchen. There are a thousand chickens, 
four hundred hogs, eighteen cows, and five horses. Our Polish 
students are not likely to lack good things to eat. 

A faculty of sixteen well-equipped men carry on the courses 
of study. The Rector of the College, Mr. Romuald G. Piatkowski, 
is a graduate of the University of Vienna; Mr. Andryej, of the 
Latin and Greek department, is from the University of Cracow; 
Mr. J. I. Harrington, teacher of English, is from the University 
of Michigan. By other members of the Faculty, Johns Hopkins, 
Allegheny College, the University of Pittsburg, and Northwestern 
University are represented. 

The scope of the teaching in this school for strangers in a 
strange land, includes, besides the college some small classes for 
boys in the seventh and eighth grades and a full-fledged High 
School, with College Preparatory, Technical, and Commercial de- 
partments. Last year some twenty young men were graduated 
from the High School, and now form a regular Freshman class 
in the college. This will be a leading and distinguished class from 
1920 on, and will be followed, let us hope, by a long procession 
of class groups. At some later time, young women are also to 
be admitted—this is a part of the plan for the future. 

It remains for the college graduates to show what a group 
of highly educated Poles can stand for in our republic, what they 
can contribute that will represent their national personality, and 
whether they can unite with and sustain American ideals. The 
faculty declare at present that their great desire is to create loyal, 
responsible American citizens. They bend their efforts to this 
in all the classes in history, civics, and ethics. 

Both the Polish and the English languages are used in the 
classroom—mathematics and the sciences are taught exclusively 
in English. The History of Poland and the Polish Literature are 
taught in Polish. The classes in the English language and Litera- 
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ture are taught exactly as in American schools. Many graduates 
have gone from the Polish High School into American colleges and 
have excelled there. The University of Michigan and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, the Jefferson College Medical Department, the 
Philadelphia Medical, and the Carnegie Institute, are among the 
institutions that have received these graduates. 

One of the most important features of the work is the Trade 
School. This department is well supplied with apparatus for train- 
ing machinists and tool and die makers, for training in pattern mak- 
ing, for steam and electrical engineering, for electric wiring, for 
brick laying and concrete work, for carpentry, plumbing, and pipe 
fitting, and for painting, decorating and panelling, and other phases 
of industry. 

Music will be a contribution of the Polish group. Four hours 
a week are required for every student for musical instruction at 
the college. There are choral classes and a school orchestra; pianos 
and other instruments are available for practice. 

Special courses are provided by lecturers from other institu- 
tions. Last year such a course was given by Professor Gwiazdowski 
of the University of Toledo on the “Development of Human 
Thought.” Others were given on mechanics; one on the classifica- 
tion of machines, the use of water power and allied themes; one 
on adulteration of foods, digestion, nerves, and civic biology; and 
one on “The Most General Ideals of Life.” 

The discipline of the College is effected through a self-govern- 
ing association called “Loyal Sons of Poland.” A sudden dismissal 
for infraction of regulations is quite possible. Under this regime 
the temperamental quality of the Polish nation is brought into 
leash and so the problem of living in a foreign land under condi- 
tions likely to intensify clan spirit is solved. The result is that 
the college has become a welcome and valued part of the com- 
munity. The Chamber of Commerce of Cambridge Springs testi- 
fied to this in unmistakable terms in a testimonial sent to Rector 
Piatkowski last summer, in which they congratulated the institu- 
tion on “bringing to our city so courteous and unassuming a class 
of young men as the boys of the Polish College. Their courteous, 
gentlemanly appearance upon the streets and their friendly associa- 
tion with our fellow citizens merit an acknowledgment. We wel- 
come them to the haunts of Cambridge Springs———and with all 
our hearts we hope the future has much in store for the institu- 
tion.” Conversation with various members of the community 
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elicits the same expression of loyal support for the work and ideals 
of the Polish College. 

Of the students in this American college last year but; six 
were American born. The rest were born in Russian, in Austrian, 
or in Prussian Poland. Yet they were recorded as coming from 
sixteen different states in America, Pennsylvania sending the larg- 
est number and Illinois coming next. The average age is about 
eighteen years. The largest number have been iron and: wood work 
factory workers before entering the school: there are also miners, 
weavers, clerks, farmers, barbers, etc. 

The day when Paderewski visited the school must have been a 
wonderful occasion. That was in July of 1916. With the voice 
of Poland in his ear, and the face of Poland looking up to him 
from a crowded audience of young Polish students, he addressed 
himself to the “illustrious School Board, honorable Guests, re- 
spected Professors, and you, Polish youth,” calling upon them never 
to forget the historic greatness, and above all, the sufferings of 
Poland. “O Youth of Poland,” he cried, “you will not follow the 
voice of those who scorn Poland, who speak wrong of Poland.— 
‘Then whose call should we listen to,’ you will ask, dear youth. The 
answer is ready—the voice of your fathers . . . Your fathers 
wish to see you good citizens of this country, but they do not 
want you to forget about Poland! Love this country for its free- 
dom, its hospitality, for its laws with justice to the people and 
protection to all; but love Poland; for Poland is a country worthy 
of being loved . . . do not forget about the ensign of Poland, 
the white eagle, for there is not an eagle purer than the white 
Polish youth, you leave today for the long highway; for pain, for 
strain, for broil, for toil, for strife, for life. Go in the name of 
Poland! Go in the name of God! and you will conquer. The 
Eternal Land of your Fathers blesses you! Let God bless you!” 

With quiet and almost solemn emphasis Rector Piatkowski 
said, ‘““Paderewski is a great musician, but a far greater man.”’ 
“Do you Poles entertain hope of being soon released to become a 
real nation again?” the Rector was asked. “It must be! it must be! 
We believe it will be!” he answered. 

The writer of this article received an altogether favorable im- 
pression of the Polish National Alliance College and would like to 
commend it to our twenty new munition-millionaires as one of the 
opportunities for benefaction that the Great American People now 
expect them eagerly to adept. 
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THE PAGEANT OF YALE 


Celebrating the Bi-Centenniel of the Moving of Yale College from 
Saybrook to New Haven 


MARJORIE BARSTOW 


More than once the Yale Bowl has demonstrated its fitness 
for uses other than those of football. But never had a great dra- 
matic spectacle been prepared especially for the Bowl, until, on 
Saturday, October 21, the citizens of New Haven and the members 
of the University united to do honor to their common history in 
the beautiful Pageant of Yale—certainly the most brilliant and 
significant academic celebration of this year. 

The material of the Pageant was much like that of any other 
New England pageant. It was a review of the history of New 
Haven and of Yale from the coming of the first settlers and their 
treaty with the Indians, through the stirring periods of the Revo- 
lution and the Civil War, to the present; and it included all the 
usual figures of Indians, colonial dames, Puritans, Revolutionary 
soldiers, hoop-skirted ladies of 1860, and the white-haired veterans 
of the Civil War. ‘The crowds of inquisitive and irreverent students 
mingling in every scene, and some episodes devoted especially to 
Yale, did indeed give the pageant a quality of its own. But, after 
all, the real individuality and artistic significance of the celebration 
lay in its special adaptation to the character of the Bowl. 

At first glance the Bowl might seem a most unpromising stage. 
Much that has contributed to the success of other pageants, such 
as the graceful out-of-door stage at Vassar, or the magnificent 
natural background of hills and water in the Pageant of Newburgh, 
was here lacking. Indians could not steal slyly on the scene in 
canoes; glittering horsemen could not suddenly gallop over some 
nearby ridge; maidens and fairies could not dance beneath wood- 
land trees. There was no background save the sea of faces of 
the spectators, and no entrance save the long prosaic lines of steps 
through the midst of the audience. Moreover the almost fatal 
roominess of the Bowl constituted another serious problem. It 
was almost impossible to make individual dramatic figures stand 
out in a group of actors foreshortened for an audience which viewed 
them from above, and single forms shrank to insignificance on a 
stage which even the 8,000 participants in the Pageant, poured into 
the Bowl for the Finale, could not fill. 
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Hence Mr. Markoe, the Master of the Pageant, did almost 
the only thing that could be done under the circumstances when he 
made the effectiveness of the spectacle depend almost entirely upon 
the drama that lies in formal ceremony, rather than in the conflict 
of individual personalities, and upon the beauty of immense masses 
and patterns of moving color. In general, the impressiveness of 
the individual episodes was in proportion to their formality. Single 
dramatic figures like Benedict Arnold demanding the key to the 
Powder House at the beginning of the Revolution, or Beecher 
preaching to the assembled multitudes of 1850, were usually lost 
on the audience. But when Nathan Hale, a proud, lonely, soldier 
in the Continental blue, crossed the scene between troops of flash- 
ing redcoats, or when Washington on horseback rode into New 
Haven in triumph, between bevies of maidens in white and pink 
waving festoons of flowers, and gay crowds of citizens and students 
gathered to do him reverence, the distinct groups of figures around 
the chief actor, the definite form and ceremony, made the whole 
episode intelligible and beautiful to the beholder. Moreover, such 
scenes gave an opportunity for an arrangement of color which alone 
compensated for all that the Pageant lacked in naturalistic back- 
ground and accessories. 

3ut even where this opportunity for gay color did not exist, 
the tragic and comic possibilities of ceremony were recognized and 
skilfully utilized. Few of those who witnessed the Pageant will 
soon forget the bare and quiet solemnity of the surrender by the 
Confederate troops of the body of Theodore Winthrop, a graduate 
of Yale and the first Northern officer to fall in the Civil War. The 
whole action was reproduced just as it might have occurred. There 
was no ceremony save the simple and harsh ceremony of war, no 
addition of color or music. But when, after a salute by the gray- 
coated troops, the long wooden coffin was silently borne to the lines 
where two hundred veterans of the G.A.R. received it with a single 
salute, and the audience arose as one man and stood with bowed 
heads while the troops marched quietly off with their dead, without 
any accompaniment of muffled drums or music, no one remember- 
ed any longer that this was but a “tinsel pageant.” It seemed the 
sad reality of life itself. 

But there is a comedy as well as a tragedy of ceremony; and 
this, too, had not been forgotten by the makers of the Pageant. 
Scenes like the surrender of the body of Winthrop alternated with 
such laughable performances as the fantastic Burial of Euclid, an 
ancient college custom, with its hobby horses and clowns and 
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obviously masculine ballet girls, bearing abandoned triangles, and 
defunct quadrilaterals, and Q.E.D.s which had outlived their use- 
fulness, to their last long rest. 

Yet it was the allegorical interludes between the main episodes 
which really gave the makers of the Pageant the best opportunity 
to develop the beauty of mathematical form and the drama and 
poetry of ceremony. Two of the most beautiful scenes in the whole 
performance were the first and second interludes. In the first 
interlude, managed and acted by the Connecticut Branch of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae, 2,000 little school children 
dressed in blue and green and purple to represent the waves of the 
sea were poured into the Bowl from every portal. As they danced 
and circled around the blue-clad figure of the infant Yale, held 
high in a bowl in the centre, stately figures in Grecian draperies of 
soft orange and mahogany brown, representing the Arts and 
Sciences, came gliding through the waves in golden boats to do 
honor to the infant college. This represented the bringing of the 
arts and sciences over the sea from the old world to the new. 
There was something striking and impressive in the pattern of 
color made by the brilliant Yale blue of the child in the gray bowl 
in the centre, surrounded by the changeful sea-colors of the great 
oval full of moving children, and the converging golden lines of the 
Arts and Sciences—all within the greater Bowl with its outer rim 
made by the faces of the spectators themselves. 

Still more impressive was the second interlude, the Interlude 
of War and Peace, written by Mr. Markoe himself. Here the 
drama and poetry of ceremony, the beauty of mass and color, 
reached its height. The slow entrance of the veiled mothers in gray 
each bringing her two little flame-clad sons to offer on the dreadful 
altar of war in the centre of the Bowl; the glad dramatic entrance 
of the golden-clad Peace, flashing and glittering in the sunlight; 
unloosing of flocks of doves that circled around and around in 
the blue sky above during the rest of the scene, gleaming like silver 
with the sun on their wings; and then the beautiful descent of the 
long rainbow lines of the maidens of Peace through the oval circle 
of the audience, like colored spokes in a great wheel,—all made a 
wonderfully touching spectacle. In it the moving masses of color 
had a kind of rhythmical and musical quality, and a dramatic 
climax of their own; and the Bowl itself, the background formed 
by the faces of the spectators, became an integral part of the beauti- 
ful pattern. 


Many pageants end in an anti-climax, because the present is 
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necessarily less wonderful and beautiful to us than the past. When 
the third interlude of the gay hoop-skirt Prom at Yale followed 
the splendid interlude of War and Peace, and the familiar brown 
figures of the Yale Battery began to perform their familiar evolu- 
tions where the heroic figure of Nathan Hale had marched, many 
of the spectators feared an anti-climax in this pageant also. But 
they were happily disappointed. The last picture left in the memory 
of the spectators was indeed the true climax of the Pageant; and 
many will rejoice to recall again and again the vision of the eight 
thousand participants in the Pageant kneeling in the last rays of 
the sun, in great shining masses, around the symbolical form of 
Yale in the centre of the Bowl, while stately figures in cloth of 
gold, bearing miniatures of the colleges founded by Yale, entered 
at every portal; and the great chorus lifted up its voice in a 
benedictory hymn of thanksgiving for the past and hope for the 
future. 


Stephen Herbert Langdon, who has become curator of the 
sabylonian section of the museum of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, has been Shillito reader of Assyriology and 
comparative Semitic philology at Oxford University He is a 
native of Michigan and a graduate of the state university and of 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City He specialized in 
Oriental languages and literatures, won fellowships at Columbia 
University, and was sent to England and to France to study. While 
abroad he‘was elected reader in Assyriology at Oxford, and in 
1910 he was made an honorary M.A. In 1913 he became a British 
subject. Ile is one of the leading authorities on the Sumerian 
literature and civilization, and, in his new position, will have an 
opportunity to make known the contents of the very valuable col- 
lection owned by the University of Pennsylvania. 


Jews will enjoy greater educational advantages in Russia in 
the future. A series of high schools and technical schools ex- 
clusively for Jewish students is to be established, and greater 
freedom will be accorded with respect to their entry into the 
universities. 
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WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL UNION 


264 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


APPOINTMENT BUREAU 


MISS FLORENCE JACKSON, DIRECTOR 


Persons interested and equipped to do 
investigation and research work in Bos- 
ton seem to find little opportunity just 
now, while plain ordinary bookkeepers 
are extremely scarce and in demand. 

For the months of June, July and 
August, the Bureau reports 169 place- 
ments. i 

Placements of interest for August 
and September include the following: 
the organizer and principal of a small 
new private school in the Middle West; 
the manager of the lunch-room of a 
Women’s City Club in a large city also 
in the Middle West; assistant in a 
scientific laboratory; headworker at 
Children’s House (a settlement in the 
North End of Boston); a secretary to 
the Manager of the Animal Rescue 
League; stenographer in the office of a 
well-known denominational paper; sub- 
stitute for the secretary of the Meri- 
den Bird Club (N. H.); director and 
assistant director of the Social Work 
Department of the Union. 

The Library of the union is always 
ready to give assistance to those in- 
terested in vocations for women and 
will be glad to answer inquiries (Miss 
Ethel M. Johnson, librarian). 

The director, Miss Florence Jackson, 
will make as in recent years monthly 
visits to Smith and Mt. Holyoke, as 
vocational adviser to the students, and 
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OCCUPATIONS 


Nos. 7 & 8 


will go once a week to Wellesley. 
Tufts College also has just completed 
a plan for visits similar to those to 
Mt. Holyoke and Smith. 

In conjunction with the conference 
of the North Atlantic Section of the 
A.C.A. on Friday, Oct. 20, Miss Jack- 
son as national chairman of the Voca- 
tional Opportunities committees called 
a meeting at the W. E. & I. Union of 
her committee of the Boston Branch, 
together with delegates from the Mo- 
hawk Valley, Eastern and Western New 
York, Pennsylvania, Fall River and 
Connecticut branches. Mrs. Martin, 
secretary of the A.C.A. was present, 
also Mrs. McCollester, president of the 
Boston Branch. 

On Saturday, October 21st, at the 
Union there was held the regular fall 
meeting of the College Advisory com- 
mittee of the Appointment Bureau fol- 
lowed by a luncheon. In addition to 
the officers of the Bureau and the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the A.C.A. there 
were present Dean Arnold of Simmons 
College, Dean King of the Woman’s 
College in Brown, Dean Comstock of 
Smith, President Woolley of Mount 
Holyoke, and President Pendleton of 
Wellesley. Interesting reports of the 
work of the Bureau during the last 
half year were presented. The tabula- 
tion below shows the growth of the 
work of the Bureau since October, 1912. 
The apparent decrease in the volume of 
the Bureau’s work at the close of 1913 
was due to the fact that after that year 
the Bureau declined to register nurs- 
ery governesses, mothers’ helpers, and 
other workers of similar limited train- 
ing. 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE BUREAU OF 
OCCUPATIONS 


130 East 22d Street, New York 


FRANCES W. CUMMINGS, MANAGER 


A comparison with the “labor market” 
during the past summer shows that the 
Bureau’s work has accurately reflected 


general conditions. Employers seeking 
workers have far outnumbered candi- 
dates seeking work. Five hundred and 
seven persons registered and 659 positions 
were referred to the Bureau, including 
the figures for the Department for So- 
cial Workers. The actual discrepancy 
was even greater than the figures indi- 
cate because most of the positions must 
be filled at once with trained people, 
whereas many of the registrants were 
untrained and wanted work in the 
future. By the way, we have just 
coined the word “registrant” to avoid 
using the word “applicant” which, es- 
pecially among social workers, has an 
unpleasant implication. 

The number of placements during the 
four months ending October 1st was 258 
in the Central Office and eighty-three 
in the Department for Social Workers. 
In the Central Office the sucvessful 
placements were nearly 60 per cent more 
than in the corresponding months of 
last year. 
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Among the unusual opportunities for 
secretaries were one with the president 
of a mining company; two others with 
a conservatory of music and an opera 
company; several in the political head- 
quarters and suffrage organizations, due 
to the stress of their respective cam- 
paigns; one with a psychologist and 
neurologist ; one with a physician whose 
specialty is psycho-therapy; and one 
with a French professor, who required 
a native born French woman as an ex- 
pert stenographer. Perhaps the most 
notable achievement was the filling of a 
secretarial position in a school in Hono- 
lulu. A graduate of Syracuse Uni- 
versity received the appointment. In 
the course of the negotiations the Bu- 
reau had a cable address recorded for 
future use. 

In our Department for Social Work- 
ers sixty-seven positions were filled dur- 
ing the three months ending August 
gist. Fifty-three were for women and 
fourteen were for men. Among the 
women placed was a nurse for a large 
manufacturing plant in Arizona, a 
policewoman for a city in lowa to look 
after court cases, several agents for 
the women’s relief organization which 
cares for national guardsmen’s families 
in New York City, a field worker to 
make the psychological and genealogi- 
cal studies in a large State reformatory 
for girls, and a head-resident for two 
settlements in Colorado. 

Among the miscellaneous positions 
were one for a woman with journalis- 
tic experience to read and summarize 
two thousand news clippings daily; an 
advertising writer with a department 
store; two assistants for efficiency ex- 
perts; a dietitian in a large sanatorium 
in the South; a matron for a State uni- 
versity in the far west; several assist- 
ants in cafeterias for employees in a 
telephone company, and an editor of a 
domestic science column in a New York 
daily newspaper. 

The Bureau has recently decided to 
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eliminate from its placement work cer- 
tain types of positions which are rela- 
tively unimportant and which consume 
a disproportionate amount of time. 
Hereafter we shall not place tutors, 
governesses or mothers’ helpers in resi- 
dent positions in families. We _ shall 
also discriminate against those types of 
clerical work which seem to offer no 
value as training or which are tempor- 
ary or casual. Hereafter no positions 
less than $10 per week will be registered 
unless they may be considered appren- 
tice positions and offer a good profes- 
sional future. Our rules for registrants 
will also be modified in accordance with 
the demands made in certain professions 
for a higher grade of candidates. For 
example, those applying for dietitians’ 
positions and librarians’ positions must 
be either college graduates or trained 
in an approved technical school. In 
other words, we shall no longer register 
those who have had extended experi- 
ence in these two fields, but who have 
not had the technical training offered 
by the best institutions. These changes 
are in accordance with our general policy 
of studying each field of work and the 
conditions controlling the supply of 
candidates. 

A generous financial 
from the Women’s Auxiliary to the 
Civil Service Reform Association of 
New York, added to a special contribu- 
tion by the Bureau, has made it possible 
to undertake a study of women in the 
civil service positions of New York 
City. This study is being made by a 
former Secretary of the Women’s Aux- 
iliary, Miss Fannie M. Witherspoon. 
The study will include an examination 
of the duties of the respective positions 
and the qualifications demanded for 
them and the chances of appointment 
and promotion. Salary tables will make 
it possible to rate the financial returns, 
and it is hoped that sufficient data may 
be obtained to venture some comparison 
of salaries in similar work in private 
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employment. Attention will also be 
given to hours, vacations, and to the 
demands of the position upon the health 
of the worker. The purpose of the 
study is to throw as much light as possi- 
ble on the occupational opportunities for 
women in this kind of public service, 
and to contribute toward estimating its 
value especially for the type of trained 
women in whom the Intercollegiate Em- 
ployment Bureaus are most interested. 


CHICAGO COLLEGIATE BUREAU 
OF OCCUPATIONS 


Room 1002 Stevens Building, 16 North 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


HELEN M. BENNETT, MANAGER 


It is very gratifying to this Bureau 
to realize our contact with the live 
questions of the day. We have sent 
two assistants to the office of the Na- 
tional Prohibition party, a _ publicity 
manager to the National Headquarters 
of the Democratic Women, two publicity 
agents, one secretary and two speakers 
to the Republican Women’s National 
Headquarters, two secretaries to the 
National Service Training School of the 
Navy League, and three executives to 
the American Red Cross Society. We 
have also sent a manager and several 
ofiice assistants to the shop maintained 
in Chicago for the American Fund for 
the French Wounded. The interest in 
suffrage in this state where women may 
vote for the first time for President is 
widespread. We find that candidates 
who have had suffrage experience are 
much in demand for organizing and ex- 
ecutive openings, and we would urge 
more and more competent women to 
obtain training and experience in this 
field. It is encouraging to see women 
coming into their own in the affairs of 
the day, and it seems that our Bureaus 
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have a very real office to perform in 
linking trained women with these vital 
events. 

The banner month of this Bureau was 
August when we registered more candi- 
dates, received more ‘calls, made more 
placements, and took in more money in 
commissions and registrations than in 
any preceding month. The stimulus 
to our business continued in September 
which showed an increase of 79 per 
cent in calls, 57 per cent in placements, 
and 97 per cent in commissions over 
September of last year. Although these 
figures indicate a very satisfactory 
growth the office force feels that the 
real reason for our being lies behind 
such figures in the problems solved and 
the problems still to be solved. 


THE COLLEGIATE VOCATIONAL 
BUREAU 


510 Bessemer Building, Pittsburgh 
ESTHER M. SMITH, DIRECTOR 


September 


The month of September of this year 
does not show so marked an increase 
over the work of the summer months 


as did September of 1915. The Pitts- 
burgh Bureau has found that July 
brought the largest number of place- 
iments thus far. It would seem to us 
that business conditions have been so 
good all the summer that there was not 
the usual increase in the Fall. It is 
impossible to secure stenographers for 
positions paying moderate salaries. In 
one case where we needed a young 
woman immediately for a $75 secretary- 
ship, there were but two candidates who 
could take an immediate opening, and 
neither could be reached. 

The Bureau is trying to live up to the 
reputation given it during its first year. 
One applicant called it a heaven-sent- 
institution; many others have comment- 
ed favorably, if in less striking terms, 
about the success of the work and the 
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need which it is meeting, and several 
employers have appreciated our services 
to the extent of expressing a wish to 
pay for the services rendered. 

Ve were glad to have as a visitor this 
month a member of the committee of 
the Detroit Bureau. 


October 


The Fall brings before the Advisory 
Committee of the Pittsburgh Bureau the 
plans for new subscription lists for the 
support of the Bureau, and also the 
problem of the College Night, which 
was so successful last year. The col- 
lege women of the city are looking for- 
ward to this as a social event, and, al- 
though the Committee on Ways and 
Means has not yet decided upon the 
play to be given, it is expected that the 
benefit will be as great a. financial suc- 
cess as was the one last year. The 
Director hopes that the publicity, which 
will be brought to the work through 
the College Night, will be equally as 
helpful in the development of the Bu- 
reau’s activities. 

A Committee from the Pittsburgh 
Branch of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae is planning to give talks on 
vocational subjects at High Schools in 
the vicinity of Pittsburgh. The Di- 
rector will be one of the speakers. It 
is the hope of the committee to bring 
to the attention of school girls the fact 
that there are opportunities ahead of 
them aside from stenography and school 
teaching, and also that college educa- 
tion is an invaluable asset, whatever they 
intend taking up afterwards. The need 
of these talks to High School girls 
has been brought home to the Director 
in many conferences with candidates, 
who had not been told soon enough of 
opportunities for women in vocations 
other than teaching. 

The placement work of the Bureau 
has been most satisfactory. September 
registered twenty-one new calls and ten 
placements; from Oct. 11 to Oct. 17, 
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twenty-one new calls and twelve place- 
ments. If the last two weeks of the 
month keep up the volume of business 
of the first two, October will be a rec- 
ord month. The income of the last 
two months has also been encouraging, 
although we are still far from self- 
supporting. 

Applicants interviewed in August 
numbered forty-five; in September 
fifty-six, and so far in October, sixty- 
three. The increase in October is direct- 
ly due to advertising in the daily papers 
by the insertion of a notice for employ- 
ers, which served, however, for appli- 
cants as well. Over half of the October 
applicants have filled out the application 
card, showing that the larger number 
of women were eligible. 

The month has brought no new types 
of work and no positions with excep- 
tional salaries, but we have felt satis- 
faction in the placement of several ap- 
plicants in positions suited to their needs. 
Business firms, institutions, settlement 
houses, schools, colleges, Y.W.C.A. 
branches, the Associated Charities, and 
individuals have applied to us for direc- 
tion to candidates during the month, a 
large number of them among our former 
employers, with a sufficient number of 
new calls to indicate growth. 





THE KANSAS CITY COLLEGIATE 
ALUMNAE VOCATIONAL 
BUREAU 


Co-operating with Federal and State 
Departments of Labor 


804 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
MRS. WILLIAM E, CRAMER, CHAIRMAN 


On the roth of September, the Voca- 
tional Bureau began its active co-opera- 
tion with the Federal and State Depart- 
ments of Labor. As we now have a 
central business office, the Bureau is 
actively engaged in a publicity campaign. 
This is being done by a system of fea- 
ture stories in the leading newspapers, 
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straight news items, personal calls by 
the Manager on the big employers of 
trained women, and by short talks be- 
fore the various business clubs for 
women. 

It is found that employees are more 
numerous thar employers, and that the 
problem is to bring together the right 
employer and the most skillful employee. 
There is a tendency on the part of the 
employers in Kansas City to consider a 
college education a hindrance rather 
than a help, so we have to be very care- 
ful to place serious and earnest college 
women, who are willing to prove that 
the more education they have the better 
business risks they are, in the best posi- 
tions. We have been most fortunate 
thus far. Out of thirty-nine applicants 
for the month ending Oct. 1oth, we have 
placed fifteen. Among them are an ad- 
vertiser with an initial salary of $30 
per week; and a private secretary to 
the Superintendent of Public Schools. 
We had our first call today for a col- 
lege girl who would solicit automobile 
insurance on a straight salary basis; so 
far, we have no one to fill the place. 

We are trying to devise a means by 
which we may reach the employers in 
Oklahoma and Kansas. We feel that 
this field is particularly rich in pros- 
pects. Have the other Bureaus more 
experienced than we, any suggestions? 





COLLEGIATE BUREAU OF OCCU- 
PATIONS 


1114 Kresge Building, Detroit 





JOSEPHINE S. DAVIS, MANAGER 


We have little to report new or in- 
teresting, though to us the problems of 
daily routine are full of interest. We 
feel that our first three months have 
been very successful not so much in the 
number of placements made as in the 
fact that the summer’s work proved 
that our services are really needed, not 
only in the ordinary capacity of an em- 
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ployment bureau but especially as a 
center to which women may come for 
advice and practical help along voca- 
tional lines. 

We are arranging a series of talks 
to be given before the Womens’ Clubs 
and graduating classes of the high and 
private schools and groups of young 
women in the nearby colleges. We are 
also trying to work out an advertising 
campaign that shall make us better 
known to the business of Detroit. We 
would welcome any suggestions the 
older bureaus may have for us. 


BUREAU OF OCCUPATIONS FOR 
TRAINED WOMEN 


1302 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
THEODORA S. BUTCHER, MANAGER 


The Bureau of Occupations is plan- 
ning a series of five vocational confer- 
ences to take place from December to 
April under the auspices of the Bureau 
of Occupations, the College Club, the 


Philadelphia Branch of the Association 
of Collegiate Alumnae and _ other 
women’s clubs and organizations in 
Philadelphia. The subjects will be as 
follows: 
Business Opportunities for Women 
Arts and Handicrafts 
Journalism, Magazine Writing and 
Publishing House Work 
The Drama and Moving Picture 
Productions 
Landscape Architecture, Gardening 
and Farming. 

At the October meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee plans were made to en- 
large the Bureau’s work by forming four 
committees,—Finance, Publicity, Col- 
lege Affiliations, Club Affiliations. The 
chairmen of these committees are mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee but 
will have the privilege of choosing as- 
sistants from other sources. 

Miss Jeannette Keim, Wellesley, 1909, 
who has helped in the publicity work 
and investigating for the Bureau, and 
has edited the recent reports and voca- 
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tional articles, will not be with us this 
winter except as a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. She is doing addi- 
tional graduate work in Economics and 
Sociology at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Miss Elizabeth Roop, Wellesley, 
1915, will come to the Bureau for part 
time volunteer work. 


VIRGINIA BUREAU OF VOCA- 
TIONS FOR WOMEN 


6-8 N. Sixth St., Richmond, Va. 
ORA L, HATCHER, MANAGER 


The Virginia Bureau of Vocations 
has begun its educational work for the 
year by bringing together for an initial 
conference all those engaged in training 
stenographers and those concerned in 
finding them work. The suggestion of 
co-operation was warmly received and 
monthly conferences in the office of the 
Bureau of Vocations were arranged. 
Those present included the heads of 
business colleges, the director of the City 
Employment Bureau, director of high 
school business courses and of the em- 
ployment bureaus of the Underwood 
and Remington Typewriter Companies, 
etc. A rapid survey was made of ques- 
tions needing careful study. Some of 
the questions proposed were as follows: 

(1) Is a uniform standard in general 
educational requirement and _ special 
training in English practicable for 
stenographers? 

(2) Is it practicable to give a pre- 
liminary test of general intelligence be- 
for a student is adm'tted to the study 
of stenography? 

(3) Is there any justification for the 
half competent or incompetent stenog- 
rapher, and what is the relation here of 
low salaries to inefficiency ? 

(4) What special’ zations in secretar- 
ial work are desirable and what training 
do they require? 

(5) What are we doing to meet the 
increasing demand for highly equipped 
secretaries? 
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CONFERENCE OF THE BRANCHES OF THE NORTH ATLANTIC SECTION 


A highly successful conference of the Branches of the North 
Atlantic Section of the Association was held in Boston on October 
20th and 2ist. The conference was called by the Boston Branch, 
which invited the fifteen other branches of the section to send three 
delegates each who were to be the guests of the Boston Branch for 
the two days. Nine out of the fifteen branches accepted the invita- 
tion. ‘There were present also besides the Vice-President of the 
North Atlantic Section, Miss Humphrey, the President of the 
Association; the executive secretary; the chairman of the national 
committee on vocational opportunities for women; the chairman of 
the national committee on volunteer service; and a number of mem- 
bers who have been prominently identified with the work of the 
Association from the early days. Every meeting was replete with 
interest. Irom the moment the conference opened on Friday after- 
noon at Agassiz House, Radcliffe College, until it closed on Satur- 
day afternoon with a luncheon at the College Club in Boston, the 
delegates found themselves busily occupied with questions of in- 
terest and importance, and the only regret expressed was that 
time could not be found for more extended discussion of the topics 
presented. 

At the opening meeting after a brief but cordial address of 
welcome from Mrs. McCollester, president of the Boston Branch, 
short reports were presented by the delegates, giving a rapid sur- 
vey of the activities in which their branches are engaged. The 
reports were vivid and interesting records of a vigorous life in the 
branches. It was most interesting to see the single purpose animat- 
ing all these branches—the purpose of widening educational oppor- 
tunity—clothing itself in a variety of forms to meet local condi- 
tions. 

The Connecticut Branch, for example, is just now concerned 
with the problem of providing living accommodations for the 
women in the Graduate School at Yale University and is co- 
operating with other organizations to that end. Its educational com- 
mittee through a sub-committee on vocational guidance is endeavor- 
ing by means of lectures, expeditions to industrial plants, and the 
distribution of printed leaflets on vocational subjects to meet an- 
other community need; while another sub-committee on recrea- 
tion is at work on still another. It has also an active committee 
on educational legislation. 
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How much the Boston Branch is concerned with problems of 
this sort can be read in the names of its committees,—a committee 
on the needs of women’s colleges; an education committee, which 
has been investigating the activities of college women in the state; 
a committee on vocations, which has been active in vocational guid- 
ance work; a committee on social service; a committee on a grad- 
uate fellowship. This last undertaking deserves special mention. 
The Boston Branch, having enlisted the co-operation of the Boston 
Alumnae clubs of Smith, Bryn Mawr, Vassar, Wellesley, Mount 
Holyoke, Boston University and the Radcliffe Alumnae Associa- 
tion, is now offering a graduate fellowship of five hundred dollars. 
This is the only graduate fellowship awarded by the Association, 
the funds for which have been secured through the efforts of a 
single branch. It is to be hoped that in time all our larger branches 
will support such fellowships. 

The Eastern New York Branch, with its center at Albany, 
has turned its geographical location to good account by assigning 
to its educational legislation committee the task of keeping track 
of all proposed legislation that seems likely to affect education in 
the state either for good or for evil and reporting such proposals 
to the other branches of the state. This is a service that might well 
be performed by other branch committees similarly located. The 
branch has also a vocational committee and a committee on volun- 
teer service. The last named committee, under unusually compe- 
tent leadership, has been especially effective. The branch also 
maintains a loan fund to assist college students. 

The Fall River Branch has carried on two main lines of ac- 
tivity—one the work of interesting girls in going to college; the 
other the maintenance of a day nursery, which has met a real 
community need and has been a genuine success. 

The Mohawk Valley Branch, though it has existed only two 
and a half years, has a membership of about one hundred, scat- 
tered through half a dozen towns in the Mohawk Valley. So far 
it has devoted itself principally to meeting the need of its mem 
bers for social intercourse, though it has made a beginning toward 
serious educational work by initiating a movement for better mov- 
ing pictures. 

The New York City Branch, like many of the branches in 
large cities, finds itself able to accomplish comparatively little by 
working on local problems. It is coming to believe that the large 
city branch can accomplish most by co-operating with the national 
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committees of the Association in A.C.A. work, and leaving its 
members free to join forces with larger and more powerful organ- 
izations for local betterment purposes. 

The Pittsburgh Branch, though but small in numbers, since 
so few of the colleges in the vicinity are eligible to membership, 
has become a power in the community. Jt very early saw the need 
of a Bureau of Occupations similar to the one in New York, but 
it could not hope to secure the necessary funds for such an under- 
taking without the co-operation of other college women. It there- 
fore itself organized a college club and assisted the larger organiza- 
tion in financing the now highly successful Pittsburgh Bureau of 
Occupations. Besides the support of the Bureau the other principal 
work of the Branch has been the effort to interest the high and 
other preparatory school girls of Pittsburgh and vicinity in going 
to college. The receptions heretofore given to the fourth year 
girls have been very successful, but the branch has come to feel 
that the girls should be reached earlier in the course. Two recep- 
tions are to be given this year, therefore, one to the second year 
girls being added. Other undertakings planned for the year are 
to bring the matter of providing scholarships for Central and 
South American students before the Chamber of Commerce; to 
help the Vocational Bureau in furnishing speakers for high schools; 
and to furnish articles on college and college women to the news- 
papers. The Branch does not yet feel ready to take up the volun- 
teer social service work actively, but will study city conditions this 
winter for a better knowledge of just what and how the A.C.A. 
can add to present effort. 

The Rhode Island Branch has carried on the work of inter- 
esting high school girls in college, not only by the usual reception 
and talks, but has sent a paid speaker into the high schools. It 
also maintains a scholarship for a girl in the Woman’s College in 
Brown University. Probably its most interesting pieces of work. 
however, are the work of its volunteer placement committee; the 
work of its educational legislation committee on the so-called “job” 
bill, in which it co-operated with the Consumer’s League; and its 
work on the moving picture problem, in which it co-operated with 
the Mothers’ Congress. This last undertaking was fully described 
in an article in the Survey some time since. 

The Western New York Branch, instead of working through 
small committees as heretofore, has divided itself into four working 
sections in at least one of which every member of the branch finds 
her place. These sections are the membership section, the scholar- 
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ship section, the vocational section and the educational section. 
The plan is working admirably. The branch is assisting three girls 
in college this year by means of scholarships. 

Following the reports of the branches Mrs. Huddleston, Presi- 
dent of the New York City Branch, discussed the Pros and Cons 
of the Gary System in New York; Miss Corwin, President of the 
Connecticut Branch, gave an interesting account of the Beginning 
of the Connecticut College for Women; Mrs. Milton J. Rosenau 
of Boston, speaking on the subject of “A New Democracy at 
Bryn Mawr,” described the recently effected administrative ar- 
rangement at Bryn Mawr, by which the Faculty is given representa- 
tion and effective voice in the control of the institution; and Miss 
Helen P. Margesson, ex-president of the Boston College Club, and 
Mrs. J. B. Croff, President of the Western New York Branch, dis- 
cussed the Relation between A.C.A. Branches and College Clubs. 
Since this last subject is a matter of no little importance to many 
of our branches, it has seemed wise to print elsewhere in this issue 
(see p. 218) the greater portion of these two papers. 

On Friday evening at the home of the College Club on Com- 
monwealth Avenue, was held a joint meeting of the Conference 
and the Boston Branch. The introductory address by Miss Hum- 
phrey on the Policies and Aims of the A.C.A. was admirable, and 
it is hoped that Miss Humphrey, who spoke quite ex tempore, can be 
induced to put her address into written form for a later issue of 
the Journal. Then followed a delightful symposium by President 
Pendleton of Wellesley, President Briggs of Radcliffe and Presi- 
dent Woolley of Mt. Holyoke on the subject “How Can an Alum- 
nae Association best Serve its College?” 

The closing meeting of the Conference was held on Saturday 
morning in one of the beautiful new buildings of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and was devoted to the consideration of 
some responsibilities of the A.C.A. The responsibility of the A.C.A. 
toward the food problem in colleges was discussed by Dr. Joel E. 
Goldthwaite of Boston and Miss Helen F. Greene of the Colonial 
Lunch Room in Boston; its responsibility towards the readjust- 
ment of the curriculum to meet vocational demands, by Miss Sarah 
Louise Arnold, Dean of Simmons College and Mrs. Gertrude §. 
Martin, Executive Secretary of the Association ; towards the alleged 
extravagance of college girls, by Miss Ada Comstock, Dean of 
Smith College; and towards helping the young graduate to find her 
place in the community life, by Miss Florence Jackson, Director of 
the Appointment Bureau of the Women’s Educational and Indus- 
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trial Union and by Mrs. Martin Lowenberg, Chairman of the 
Volunteer Service Committee of the Association. The closing topic 
was The Function of the College and the Private School in Teach- 
ing Good Manners, presented by Miss Bertha Bailey, Principal of 
Abbot Academy. 

To present these papers by title only in this way is much like 
reading a menu to a hungry person, but the exigencies of space 
compel it for the present. The Journal hopes to be able to publish 
most of them in full or in abstract in a later issue. 


CONFERENCE OF THE NORTHWEST CENTRAL SECTION 


A conference of the Northwest Central Section of the Asso- 
ciation was called for Wednesday afternoon, November 1, at 
the Hotel St. Paul, Minn. The Conference occurs too late to make 
it possible to obtain a report of it for this month’s Journal but it 
is hoped that a full report may be published next month. 

The conference will entertain two discussions—one on Edu- 
cational Legislation, to be led by Mrs. Margaret Evans Huntington; 
and the other on Some Problems of Deans of Women, to be led 
by Miss Anna M. Klingenhagen, Dean of Women of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. Delegates are requested to assist in the informal 
discussions of these questions. Branches are asked for suggestions 
relative to the advisability of a continuance of the sectional con- 
ference plan. 


THe RECREATION CONGRESS AT GRAND RaApIDs 


“Future wars, we hope, will be fought, not from trenches, but 
on football fields,” said a speaker at the opening session of the 
kecreation Congress at Grand Rapids, Michigan, October 2 to 6 
inclusive. ‘This speaker described the internationalizing, civilizing 
influences of American games in China, India, the Philippines, 
South America and among five million dis-spirited men in the 
prison war camps of Europe. The Congress discussed athletics, 
games and play as the best means of building character and effi- 
ciency-—whether for peace or for war. 

Anyone who thinks of “play” as merely child-like, soft, amus- 
ing, unimportant, would have been surprised at the hundreds of 
powerful, earnest men and women assembled at Grand Rapids, 
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intent upon the invigoration of American life through wholesome 
use of leisure hours of all the people. 

Community centers in the public schools were emphasized, with 
_ their varied activities—dramatics, games, civic discussions, music, 
library centers, dancing, sometimes pool tables, always clubs, classes 
and serious study groups. Milwaukee’s wider use of her school 
buildings is making that city famous for something other than its 
bottled products. 

Great, yet growing, powers were represented at this Leisure- 
time Congress. One delegate is superintendent of playgrounds, 
sports and multitudinous recreational activities in Chicago’s South 
Side Parks—a life-building plant worth $144,000,000. Another 
delegate represents the leisure-time activities in Detroit’s Art Mu- 
seum, in her schools, parks, public and private properties which it 
would cost fifty million dollars to replace. From Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, a town of about 45,000 population, there came to the 
Congress fifteen of the eighteen paid playleaders employed by the 
public schools. From Virginia, Minnesota, came the public librarian, 
president of the Minnesota Association of Librarians. From several 
large industries came representatives who are developing industrial 
recreation. Altogether, it was evident that the 7,500 employed 


playleaders of America command enormous, yet increasing, social 
forces. 


Many delegates came from great distances, at large personal 
sacrifices of time and money—from Dallas, Winnipeg, San Diego, 
Providence, and from scores of towns and cities in between, with 
a sprinkling of leaders from other countries, even Uruguay. 

Five sectional meetings went on busily at the same time, from 
9:30 to 11:30 a. m., with large, eager groups in each, exchanging 
experiences and working out answers for the 272 question-prob- 
lems submitted in preparation for this Congress. Four or more 
simultaneous luncheon conferences continued the discussions. 
Afternoons were devoted to demonstrations of recreational activi- 
ties. At supper conferences specialized groups thrashed out their 
problems. There were also two general sessions, when we all got 
together, at 11:30 a. m. and 8 p. m. 

Technical discussions characterized this more than previous 
Congresses. “What games to play?” “How reach all the children 
all the year?” “Rural life, how make it more attractive?” “Meth- 
ods of re-creating industrial power killed by monotonous tasks.” 
“Can politicians be shown that efficient playgrounds are good poli- 
tics?” “Whence shall adequate public funds be secured?” “Ap- 
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paratus.” “Accidents.” “Laying out playgrounds.” ‘Recreation 
Buildings.” Upon such themes as these the delegates got down 
from orations to brass tacks. 

Never before has there been a Recreation Congress with so 
large an attendance. Equally unique were the preparations for this 
gathering—including advance letters from ten State Governors, 
from Secretary Baker, Cardinal Gibbons, Congressman Kent, Sen- 
ator Wadsworth and other national leaders. Advance agents can- 
vassed personally seventy-five towns in Michigan and many else- 
where. After the Congress vigorous follow-up work will extend 
its influences into many communities. 

“What right have we to hold a Recreation Congress?” asked 
one speaker, “when Europe is aflame, when America is struggling 
through political, economic, social changes of grave moment? Is 
Recreation statesman-like? It is one of the great socializing forces 
of the day? Can Play be a Nation-builder?” 

One answer suggested at the Congress was that the Recreation 
Movement represents the greatest un-worked mine of power in 
every community. Four Million hours of leisure every week in 
Grand Rapids; three billion leisure hours weekly in the United 
States. Any great advances in civilization must be developed out 
of this margin, this slack, this unworked mine. Recreation changes 
leisure hours from liabilities to assets. 

For the invigoration of American life this Congress united the 
advocates and the opponents of military training. Nine-tenths of 
military training nowadays is trench digging, outdoor life, obedi- 
ence, hardihood, courage. These essentials are best developed, not 
by gun drill, but by games, athletics, physical education. Welling- 
ton said, “The battle of Waterloo was won on the playing fields of 
Eton and Harrow.” 

To the 7,500 employed playleaders of America represented at 
this Congress came the call to formulate programs which shall 
stimulate and guide all our colleges and schools, all park forces, 
libraries, city and town governments—uniting them in effective 
efforts for the strengthening of American life. These forces 
are strong enough, if vitalized, to bring about an AMERICAN 
RENAISSANCE. 

“What delays us?” asked one speaker. “Provincialism,” was 
the answer. “America does not yet exist as a unified ideal. A 
tragic war would rouse us into genuine nationalism. Disasters like 
that at San Francisco show how great groups of people may be 
Jifted out of narrowness into idealism and fraternal action. But, 
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ordinarily, an American lives only for his own nearby community. 
He may contribute to playgrounds at home, but not to a national 
movement, not to the up-building of boys and girls outside his own 
narrow range of vision.” 

“To Re-create America, playleaders must have such vision, 
such broad, deep, religious fervor as will lead into united action, 
in every community, all the wets and drys; the Protestants, Catho- 
lics, Lutherans, Jews and Gentiles; all school, park and city forces; 
the politicians and idealists; and all the fifty-seven varities of 
common humanity.” 

Most hopeful in this direction was the manifestation at this 
Congress of a larger spirit than previous conventions have attained. 
Through our rousing chorus singing, in the games we have played 
together, in the hearty tributes to our modest Secretary, in the 
cordial give and take of earnest discussions, in the modest way in 
which delegates gave to their colleagues the fruits of years of costly 
effort, in the marked absence of factional spirit—‘all in honor 
preferring one another”’—there was evidenced at this greatest of 
all Recreation Congresses an illuminated spirit of social service. 

From Uruguay came the report of $50,000 appropriated an- 
nually for physical education and playgrounds under the leader- 
ship of a trained man from Kansas. From the Arts related to 
Recreation—from Music, Dancing, and Dramatics, vital contribu- 
tions were made through this Congress. Enlistment and training 
for this “New Profession” of Playleadership were discussed. 
“Rural Problems” engaged attention more than ever before. “Rec- 
reation in Industries” was one of the newer outlooks emphasized 
by the presence of business men who are planning playgrounds 
and recreational activities for factories and stores. Governmental 
Departments and Prison Reform contributed their quota. 

In Warden Osborn’s work, in transforming Sing Sing prison 
and its inmates, in reducing from sixty-five to 3 per cent the number 
of re-commitments, Recreation was shown to have had a vital share. 
The daily hour of play in the open air, team games, dramatics, 
self-conducting schools, the play spirit or spirit of interested self- 
expression installed into the shops, the whole “game” of self- 
government—of “playing square” with your fellow prisoners and 
with your community—all these were described to the Congress 
as Recreational ideals and methods. 

Joseph Lee, President of the Recreation Congress and of the 
Playground and Recreation Association of America sent out, from 
Grand Rapids two special letters to friends of the movement. Pre- 
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ceding paragraphs of this review are taken largely from these 
official letters describing the Congress. In conclusion I quote the 
final paragraph of Mr. Lee’s second letter: 

“Our farewell message to you is this: Follow the reports 
of this Recreation Congress as they appear monthly in our 
magazine, “The Playground.’ Continue—and if possible in- 
crease—your personal contributions of thought and service to 
this movement. Help us to develop such virile Americanism 
as shall also be fully in harmony: with Internationalism and 

with the spirit of Universal Brotherhood.” 


NEWS FROM THE COLLEGES 


Barnard.—Much interest is taken in the new “co-operative 
dormitory” which has been opened at Barnard this year 
under the auspices of the Associate Alumnae. For some time 
the need of additional dormitory accommodations, at a lower 
rate than is possible in Brooks Hall, has been seriously felt. 
At the request of the college, the alumnae investigated the prob- 
lem last winter, making a survey of the boarding houses in 
the neighborhood and looking into the methods in use in other 
colleges. They finally decided to try the experiment of co- 
operative apartments on a small scale this fall. Two apartments 
with rooms for fifteen girls were rented at 99 Claremont Avenue, 
one block from the college, and these were furnished by the 
alumnae. Professor Ida H. Ogilvie of the Department of Geol- 
ogy, who lives in the same building, will have general super- 
vision of the apartments. By undertaking a part of the work 
of the household the students will reduce their expenses for 
board and lodging to $7.25 a week. ‘The fact that many who 
could not be accommodated applied for rooms shows the need 
of such a dormitory. It is hoped that the experiment may prove 
successful enough to warrant the enlargement of the under- 
taking another year. 

This is not the first time that the Barnard alumnae have 
helped the college out of a difficulty in connection with its 
residence halls. When Fiske Hall had been given over to 
classroom uses in 1902 and the college had been for some 
years without a dormitory it was the alumnae who organized, 
financed, and managed a “temporary dormitory” in a neighbor- 
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ing apartment house until Brooks, the new hall of residence, 
was ready for occupancy. 

The degree of LL.D. was conferred upon Dean Gildersleeve 
by Rutgers College at the celebration of its 150th anniversary 
on October 14. 


Boston University begins the new year with the largest en- 
rolment ‘in its history. The total registration for the year will 
probably exceed 3,000. The number of students in the Uni- 
versity has doubled since the inauguration of President Murlin, 
five years ago. 

The newest department of the University is the College of 
Business Administration, which in the three years of its exist- 
ence has reached an enrolment of over 1,100. A _ secretarial 
course was established this September. Of the students taking 
this course, fifty are young women. 

Hitherto the work of the College of Business Administration 
has been confined to the evening hours, beginning at 7:30. In 
September a day course covering four full years of work was 
added. ‘The entering class in this course numbers 200. To 
secure accommodations for the 1,100 students of this depart- 
ment, the trustees have acquired the Walker Building, formerly 
occupied by the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Dur- 
ing the summer the building was remodelled, and was ready for 
occupancy by the College of Business Administration in Sep- 
tember. 

The Women Graduates’ Club of Boston University has a 
total enrolment of 263 members, including 15 from the School 
of Law, 32 from the School of Medicine, and 216 from the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts. 

At a meeting of the trustees of the University on Wednes- 
day, October 4, Mrs. Ida Davis Ripley, a graduate of the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts of Boston University in 1889, was elected 
to membership in the board. Mrs. Ripley is the wife of Pro- 
fessor W. Z. Ripley, of Harvard University. 

Professor Emil Carl Wilm will give lectures at Wellesley 
College during the absence of Professor Mary W. Calkins, of 
the Department of Philosophy and Psychology, who has gone 
to the University of California as Mills Lecturer. Miss Calkins 
is expected to resume her work at Wellesley after Christmas. 

Several of the students who have taken courses in Journal- 
ism in the College of Business Administration are now engaged 
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in active newspaper work. Among these is Miss Elizabeth 
Jeffery, who edits the Women’s Page for the Lawrence Tele- 
gram. 

At the annual meeting of the Boston University Chapter 
of Phi Beta Kappa, held at the College of Liberal Arts last 
May, thirteen women and two men of the senior class of that 
department were elected to membership. 


Bryn Mawr College.—Professor Florence Bascom has re- 
turned to Bryn Mawr after a year’s leave of absence and taken 
up her work as head of the Department of Geology. Professor 
Bascom spent her sabbatical year in Washington, D.C., in 
research work. 

Professor Lucy Martin Donnelly has resumed her work 
in the English Department after a sabbatical year spent in 
Japan and China. 

Dr. Eunice Morgan Schenck, Bryn Mawr, 1907, who has 
been Associate in the French Department, has been appointed 
Dean of the College to take the place of Miss Marion Reilly, 
Bryn Mawr, Igol, who resigned in January, 1916. 

Dr. Olive C. Hazlett has been appointed Associate in 
Mathematics at Bryn Mawr College. Dr. Hazlett took her A.B. 
degree at Radcliffe in 1912; her M.S. at Chicago in 1913; her 
Ph.D. at Chicago in 1915. She was appointed Alice Freeman 
Palmer fellow by the Association of Collegiate Alumnae for 
the year 1915-16 and again for 1916-17. 

Four foreign scholars have been appointed in the graduate 
school for the present year—Dorothy Everett and Mabel Kitson 
from Great Britain, Helene Belart from Switzerland, and Marie 
Alexandra Stappert from Germany. 


Carleton College.—The entering class at Carleton this year 
is the largest in the history of the institution. It numbers 177 
about equally divided between men and women. 

A new men’s dormitory accommodating 115 men with 
dining room capacity for 300 has just been opened and excava- 
tions are rapidly going forward for a new woman’s dormitory. 
The latter building will be ready for occupancy in September, 
1917. 

The faculty has been increased as follows: James Howard 
Robinson, Ph.D. (Columbia), Professor of History; Nuba M. 
Fletcher, Ph.D. (Columbia), Assistant Professor of History 
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and Commercial Geography; Elbert M. Stevens, M.A. (Yale), 
Acting Professor of Psychology and Education; Gertrude E. 
Campbell, Ph.D. (Bryn Mawr), Instructor in English; Arthur 
Decker Keator, B.A. (Amherst), B.L.S. (New York State 
Library School), Associate Librarian and Instructor in Library 
Science; Carl Paige Wood, M.A. (Harvard), F.A.G.O. College 
Organist, and Assistant Professor of Organ, Theory, and Ap- 
preciation; Mabel L. Ruehe, Mus.B. (University of Illinois), 
Instructor in Public School Music, and Voice. 

During the week of October 8-15 the college celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of its founding. The anniversary exercises 
opened on Sunday with the dedication of the beautiful new 
chapel, the gift of Mrs. M. W. Skinner, the widow of a former 
trustee of the college. At a fine organ recital given on the fol- 
lowing evening by Mr. W. Lynwood Farnam of Boston, the 
community learned for the first time that Mrs. Skinner was 
also the donor of the wonderful new organ. 

In connection with the celebration notable addresses were 
delivered by President Woolley of Mount Holyoke, President 
King of Oberlin, President Vincent of Minnesota, President 
Burton of Smith, President Slocum of Colorado College, and 
President Lowell of Harvard University. Four honorary de- 
grees were conferred upon the four earliest living members of 
the faculty. Professor Goodhue, the first teacher in Carleton 
College, who came in 1867 and remained in active service for 
forty-one years received the degree of Doctor of The More 
Humane Letters; Professor William Payne who was appointed 
to a position in Carleton College in 1871, and who as instructor, 
acting dean, professor of Mathematics and Astronomy, and as 
Director of the Goodsell Observatory, served the institution for 
thirty-seven years, received the degree of Doctor of Science; 
Mrs. Margaret Evans Huntington, who came to Carleton Col- 
lege in 1874 and who for thirty-four years served as Professor 
of English Literature and as Dean of Women, received the 
degree of Doctor of The More Humane Letters; Professor 
Lucian W. Cheney, a graduate of Carleton College in the class 
of 1878, who was appointed to the faculty of Carleton in 1882 
and was a member of the college until his resignation in 1908, 
received the degree of Doctor of Science. Perhaps there was 
no event in the whole week which gave greater satisfaction to 
the alumni of the college. 

On Saturday morning, postponed on account of rain, came 
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the historical pageant. The October day was warm and bright 
and the pageant had the opportunity of an excellent setting. 
our hundred people of the town and college participated in 
it while there were between two and three hundred spectators. 
‘The pageant consisted of the following episodes: 
I. The Vanishing Indian. 
II. Early Days in Northfield. 
lll. The Early Years of the College. 
1V. Symbolic Procession Representing Some of the Aca- 
demic Branches of the Present College Curriculum. 
’, Student Life and Activities. 
‘I. Symbolic Representation of the Financial Campaigns 
and the Greater Carleton of the Future. 


Colorado College opened September 13th with the largest 
attendance in its history. The Women’s residences are filled 
to their utmost capacity and many applicants could not be 
received. 

The Department of History has been strengthened by the 
addition of Miss Mabel Parish to the teaching staff. Miss 
Parish has had the A.B. and A.M. degrees from the State 


University of Colorado where she was an assistant in the 
Department of History. 

Miss Frances Plummer has been appointed Secretary to 
the Dean of Women and entered upon the duties of her office 
the first of September. For three years she had been connected 
with the department of Hygiene in Wellesley College, the latter 
part of the time as Recorder. 

Dr. Mary Riggs Noble is giving a course of lectures to all 
new students on the general subject of personal health and 
wholesome living. At the close of this course the Dean of 
Women, Miss Loomis, will give a series of addresses pertaining 
to the academic and social welfare of women while in College 
and in preparation for their subsequent community or voca- 
tional activities. 

The first meeting of the Southern Colorado Branch of the 
A.C.A. for the year was held in Bemis Hall, the main College 
residence for women, on the afternoon of the twentieth. After 
a short business meeting there was a reception for High School 
girls, when brief addresses were made, presenting various lines 
of work open to women and designed for enlightenment in a 
forward life view. 
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Goucher College.—The department of Social Sciences at 
Goucher College has been enabled to extend its scope very con- 
siderably by the appointment of Dr. Clarence Blachly, former 
superintendent of the Bureau of Social Surveys in Chicago's 
Department of Public Welfare. Dr. Blachly has also been a 
special student of immigration and industrial employment in 
the great cities of Europe and his aim in reorganizing the de- 
partment is to bring the students into direct contact with every 
phase of municipal welfare work in the City of Baltimore. The 
situation of the College in a city possessing extraordinary ad- 
vantages for observation and constructive study along several 
lines of supreme interest to women renders it a natural labora- 
tory for such a department of Social Science. Not only social 
work in its philanthropic aspects, but also the problems of 
municipal housekeeping can be advantageously studied in all 
their interrelations. 

The elective courses in the practical phases of the subject 
will be based upon the broad theoretical courses in economics 
and sociology which each year have attracted a larger and larger 
proportion of the student body. 

The American Historical Association has recently issued a 
volume entitled “Anglo-American Isthmian Diplomacy, 1815- 
1915” by Dr. Mary Wilhelmine Williams, Assistant Professor 
of History in Goucher College. In 1914 this monograph was 
awarded the Justin Winsor Prize in American History annually 
offered by the Association and it is designated by the publishers 
as “the only exhaustive and scholarly study of a subject of 
great contemporary interest and a contribution of permanent 
value to the diplomatic history of the United States.” 


Knox College.—Two women on the faculty of Knox Col- 
lege have received promotion this year. Miss Jean Neville 
Campbell, formerly Instructor in French, is now Professor of 
Romance Languages; while Miss Helen D. Painter, formerly 
Instructor in English, has been appointed Assistant Professor 
of English. 

At the Triennial Meeting of the Council of United Chapters 
of ® B K held September 13 at Philadelphia, the application of 
Knox for a chapter was granted. 


University of Michigan—Work on the new University 
Library is under way. A large wing is being built out from 
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each side of the present building. When these are completed, 
sometime during the winter, the books and offices are to be 
moved into them, and the present building is to be torn down 
and replaced by the main part of the new structure. Albert 
Kahn of Detroit, who was the architect for Hill Auditorium 
and the new Natural Science Building, has made the plans. 
The material is to be art brick and Bedford stone. 

The girls’ Athletic Association is working very hard to 
raise $5,000 for a club house to be built on Palmer field. The 
house will contain lockers, shower baths, and a comfortable 
club room. 

While the University hospital most kindly does everything 
in its power for the university girls who are ill, it has neither 
the space nor the equipment, as a state teaching hospital, to 
give the girls the particular nursing and attention they should 
have. The Ann Arbor A.C.A., therefore, is trying to raise 
$1,500 toward the furnishing of a much hoped for separate in- 
firmary building for the care of the girls. 

Dr. Elsie Seelye Pratt of the University Women’s Health 
Service has begun her series of talks on hygiene to the women 
and girls of Michigan towns. The demand for the talks, which 
were ten in number last year, has grown out of the extensive 
tours Dr. Warthin has made in the last two years to talk to 
men and boys. 

A system of Junior advisers for the assistance of freshmen 
has been instituted. During the spring of the Sophomore year 
a hundred of the best girls of that class are chosen to act as 
advisers. As soon as a freshman matriculates she is assigned 
to a Junior, each upper class girl having two or three freshmen 
“advisees.” Each Junior is urged to write to her “advisees” 
but is cautioned in regard to the character of the letter she 
writes. At the opening of college during registration these 
Juniors are regularly organized, ten working at a time, to help 
freshmen in registering, taking them to the Elections Committee, 
to the Physical Director’s office, and teaching them where their 
recitation buildings are. On the Friday after the opening of 
college the Junior advisers give a supper in the Barbour Gym- 
nasium for all of the freshmen girls, where short speeches are 
made upon college activities and different phases of campus life. 


University of Minnesota—The department of Physical 
Education for Women, under the direction of Dr. Anna Norris, 
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offers this year for the first time a Teachers’ Training Course 
to prepare young women for giving the work in high schools. 

Dean Margaret Sweeney offers a new seminar course in 
Critical Theory, beginning with the early history of criticism. 

Miss Ruth Shepard Phelps of the department of Romance 
Languages has a new Italian Grammar published by Ginn & 
Company, which will be ready the current semester. Miss 
Phelps has been promoted from an instructor to an assistant 
professor. 

Miss Helen Whitney of the Rhetoric department has been 
promoted from an instructor to an assistant professor. Two 
young women, Miss Elizabeth Jackson, Ph.D., Radcliffe, and 
Miss Elizabeth Hawthorne, M.A., Radcliffe, have been appointed 
instructors in the department of Rhetoric. 


The University of Missouri began its seventy-fifth year’s 
work September 18th. Women have been admitted to all de- 
partments of the University since 1872. They had been ad- 
mitted to the Normal Department in 1869, and the Board of 
Curators “seeing,” as a history of The University by W. F. 
Switzer somewhat quaintly puts it, “that the young women did 


no manner of harm in the Normal Department, approached with 
cautious and doubting steps (for it was considered a bold and 
hazardous undertaking) the question of throwing the doors of 
the entire University open to young women.” 

Among the new faculty appointments Dr. Vivian Bresne- 
han has been made instructor in English, Miss Emma Cauthorn 
in Latin, and Miss Mary Stewart in Physical Training. Of 
the 289 names appearing in the official directory for 1916-17 
forty-one are women. No woman holds the rank of full pro- 
fessor. ‘Two are associate professors, two assistant professors, 
seven instructors, and twelve assistants. The other women 
whose names are listed are connected with the library, hospital, 
training school, or hold clerical positions. 

The University of Missouri has chosen November 3d and 
4th for home-coming days. The Central Missouri Branch of 
A.C.A. has sent out personal invitations to representative 
alumnae. The Branch is also using its influence to secure a 
woman’s building from the next legislature. Letters have been 
sent to all the federated clubs of the State and to other organiza- 
tions of women, and a publicity campaign is in progress. 
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University of Nebraska.—Miss Woolman of the Manhattan 
‘l'rade School of New York City is to visit the University this 
fall. She is to give a number of addresses in the West, coming 
to Nebraska under the auspices of the Home Economics De- 
partment. . 

Professor Louise Pound of the Department of English Lan- 
guage and Literature has been asked to appear on the program 
of the New York State Association of Teachers of English 
at its next meeting. It is to meet in Buffalo on November the 
twenty-eighth. ‘The Nebraska professor has also been invited 
to read a paper before the Central Division of Modern Language 
which meets in Chicago during the Christmas holidays. Earlier 
in the Fall Professor Pound was appointed a member of the 
Committee on American Speech by the National Council of 
English Teachers. This committee consists of college and high 
school professors, actors, teachers of dramatics, singers and 
editors. It has for its object the improvement of speech in 
America. 

Miss [‘lizabeth Atkins, who did her graduate work at 
Nebraska and at Radcliffe, is assisting this year in the rhetoric 
department. She is a well known writer of poems and translator 
of Hindoo literature. 

Professor Sarka Hrbkova of the Department of Slavonic 
gave an address at the general evening session at the Nebraska 
Federation of Women’s Clubs which met in Hastings the week 
of October the second. Her theme was the hope and necessity 
of bringing the foreign born immigrant women in touch with 
the best that America has to offer. Her subject as given was 
Bridging the Atlantic. 

The School of Fine Arts has been very fortunate in pro- 
curing the services of Miss Blanche C. Grant as an instructor 
in the Department this year. Miss Grant is a graduate of 
Vassar and was a student at both the Boston and the Pennsyl- 
vania Academies of Fine Arts. She is also very proficient as 
an illustrator. 

In addition to the courses offered previously a new one is 
announced on the history and appreciation of painting. It deals 
with the main movements of the nineteenth century and is 


intended to assist the student in the intelligent criticism of 
modern art. 


Oberlin College—At Oberlin College an Advisory Com- 
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mittee of women was organized in February, 1912. It includes 
all the women who are on the teaching staff of any department 
under the chairmanship of the Dean of College Women. Its 
purpose is to study the needs of the women students and to 
promote their interests in any possible way. The committee 
as a whole has three regular meetings during the year to deter- 
mine its lines of work and to hear the reports of sub-committees, 
through which the actual work is carried on. 

There have been eight sub-committees during the history 
of the organization. One committee studied the opening of 
vocational opportunities to women, and their work resulted in 
the appointment by the faculty of a Vocational Secretary, who 
has office hours for consultation, and who in co-operation with 
the student Women’s League has arranged for vocational con- 
ferences. Another committee was instrumental in the organiza- 
tion of a local branch of the A.C.A., still another studied the 
problem of improving the speech of students, and a fourth is 
working on the question of providing more wholesome and 
significant amusements and recreation. The committee on 
curriculum is interested in possible courses especially adapted to 
women’s needs and future work and is preparing to make recom- 
mendations to the faculty along this line. The committee on 
self-supporting students works with the employment committee 
of the Y.W.C.A. in finding opportunities to earn for young 
women desiring them. They, also, make a careful study of the 
homes in which students live and investigate all complaints 
from either the employer or the employee. From the beginning 
there have been standing committees on health conditions and 
on social life and training. The former has provided lectures 
and has brought the matter of caring for the students’ health to 
the attention of the general faculty so that now we have a small 
infirmary, a visiting nurse and a careful record of all cases of 
illness among the young women. The social committee has not 
only studied the problem of social training and provided a list 
of suitable chaperons, but has also held informal gatherings for 
representative groups of students and has encouraged the wives 
of faculty members to open their homes on certain afternoons 
to any students who may wish to call. 

The Advisory Committee has thus relieved the Deans of 
Women on many sides of their work, and has also awakened on 
the part of the women teachers a larger interest in the general 
problems of the students. 
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Ohio State University—Caroline M. Breyfogle, Dean of 
Women at Ohio State University, has made an interesting statis- 
tical study of Ohio College women. A part of her investigation 
concerned itself with the proportion of boys and girls attending 
the high schools and the proportion of men to women students 
in the colleges of the state. She found that the number of girls 
entering the high schools is far greater than that of the boys 
and the number graduating is even larger proportionately. In 
the colleges, however, these proportions are reversed. Never- 
theless, the proportion of women in the Ohio colleges is steadily 
rising, so that in 1914 men formed 58.5 per cent and women 
41.5 per cent of the stndent body in all the co-educational col- 
leges of the state; and 59.6 per cent and 40.3 per cent respectively 
in the nine largest co-educational colleges. In Ohio State Uni- 
versity itself, while the proportion of women has increased 
during the last twenty-five years, the increase has not been 
steadily maintained nor nearly so marked as in the colleges 
generally. This is doubtless attributable to the fact that the 
colleges in Ohio State University that have been particularly 
developed during that period offer work only along lines that 
appeal particularly to men, such as agriculture, engineering, 
veterinary medicine, pharmacy, law, medicine, and dentistry. 

Another part of the investigation dealt with the occupa- 
tional life of the women graduates of Ohio State University. Of 
the 424 women graduates with whom Miss Breyfogle was able 
to get into communication, 253 were teachers, 111 had never 
been in remunerative work, and 34 were engaged in work out- 
side the teaching profession. 

Of the 1,100 women students in the University last year 
17.5 per cent were earning their way wholly or in part. These 
girls were employed as stenographers, tutors, governesses for 
children, and even in the raising of chickens. 


Stanford University—An outdoor swimming-pool for 
women, now in process of construction, will be ready for use 
probably by October 1st. The pool is of concrete, with a length 
of 75 feet, a width of 40 feet and a depth graduated from 4 
to 12 feet. The pool is fitted with diving apparatus and with 
overhead lighting fixtures. A building directly adjoining the 
pool contains dressing rooms and showers, a laundry, a steriliz- 


ing plant, hair-dryers, etc. A regulation one-piece suit will be 
worn. 
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The Thomas Welton Stanford Art Museum, which is to 
form the first corner of the second quadrangle, is now in process 
of construction. 

Plans have been made, submitted and approved for the 
new $1,000,000 Library Building, which is to form the centre 
of the west front of the second Quadrangle. Preliminary esti 
mates on the cost as planned are now being made. 

Stanford will offer this year a voluntary course of military 
training, including drill and a study of tactics, to be given by 
an officer appointed from Washington. 

The School of Journalism offers this year a series of prac- 
tical courses in newspaper work, given by Mr. Ural Hoffman of 
the Tacoma Ledger, a graduate of Trinity College, S. C. 

A Matriculation Service on the first Sunday of the college 
year, designed to parallel in significance to new students the 
Baccalaureate Service for graduating students on the last Sun- 
day before Commencement, was first formally given this year. 
The service was conducted in the Memorial Church, by the 
Chaplain, Rev. D. Charles Gardner. Short addresses by the 
President, the Student Adviser of Men and the Dean of Women. 
welcomed students to the religious life of the University. Dr. 
Gardner states that, this year, 85 per cent of the students declare 
themselves either Christians or of some distinct religious prefer- 
ence, as against only 21 per cent so declaring eighteen years ago, 
in Dr. Gardner’s first year at Stanford. 

The Young Women’s Christian Association of Stanford 
has this year a new Secretary, Miss Mary Pope, of Evanston, 
Illinois, a graduate of Northwestern University. Miss Pope’s 
appointment marks a new departure at Stanford, where, in the 
past, it has been usual to have a student secretary. 

Scholarship statistics for the year 1915-16 show that the 
averages are higher for non-fraternity than for fraternity men, 
and for non-sorority than for sorority women. A further com- 
parison of these statistics shows that the general average of 
women is higher than that of men. The President of the Uni- 
versity has sent to all fraternity organizations a letter urging 
attention to scholarship. 


Wellesley College.—On October 2d Wellesley opened with 
an enrolment of fifteen hundred students. 

Mrs. Wheeler of the Student Alumnae Building Committee 
reports that plans for the auditorium unit of that structure are 
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in such condition that ground may be broken whenever the 
$65,000 still needed to cover its cost, is made sure of. The 
addition to the college Library, however, is already in use and 
comprises six spacious reading rooms, devoted to department 
libraries, as well as a second loan desk. The basement rooms 
of the older structure, which formerly served as study rooms, 
are now used for recitations by the Department of English Lit- 
erature. 

The Department of Hygiene is particularly noticeable just 
aow for its growing excellence and for the increasing interest 
which it arouses in the entire student body. ‘There are this 
fall thirteen members of the Hygiene staff. A great deal of 
prestige is lent this department of the faculty by the presence 
of Dr. Hedwig Malstrom, of the Royal Central Institute at 
Stockholm. Dr. Malstrom has as her particular charge a new 
course of remedial work, designed for such students as are 
able to be in college, but unequal to the more strenuous hygiene 
work prescribed for strong students. This course particularly 
meets the needs of girls required to take the college course in 
five years. 

Miss Homans reports that all students who took the certifi- 
cate of the course in 1916 have been placed as teachers in im- 
portant positions scattered across the country from Maine to 
California. ‘The demand for hygiene teachers during last year 
was more than five times as great as the supply. One hun- 
dred and three candidates for the certificate of the department 
are enrolled this fall. Of these twenty-one are taking the five- 
year course, twenty-seven have already taken the B.A. degree 
at Wellesley or elsewhere. After the Academic year 1916-1917, 
admission to this course is to be limited to applicants who are 
candidates for the B.A. degree here and to those who already 
hold it from this or some other college. 

Under the supervision of Miss Homans a new unorganized 
sport, that of horse-back riding, has been started this fall. The 
proprietor of the riding school, Mr. Robert Roys, together with 
tiding captains elected by the girls, is evolving a schedule ac- 
cording to which classes of ten inexperienced riders will receive 
instruction one hour per week from Mr. Frederick Leek, Mr. 
Roys’s expert riding master. Girls who have successfully de- 
monstrated before the master their ability to manage a horse 
will be permitted to ride alone or in smaller groups. The special 
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hygiene students are being given courses which will prepare 
them to teach riding. 

The work of the Department of Reading and Speaking 
under Miss Malvina Bennett is also increasing in prominence. 
With the permission of the Academic Council, members of the 
department of the faculty undertook an interesting experiment 
this fall, t.e., the examination of the reading and speaking voices 
of all incoming students. Miss Bennett reports that the condi- 
tions were discovered to be even worse than had been supposed 
and recommends that a course in the department be required 
of Freshmen who fail to pass the examination, not because it 
would afford an opening for dramatic work, but because it fur- 
nishes a badly needed foundation for work in the English de- 
partments. This winter for the first time a course for the 
correction of bad faults in voice and pronunciation is being given 
by Miss Caroline A. Hardwicke. 

A notable change in the personnel of the Department of 
Astronomy took place this fall when Prof. Sarah Frances Whit- 
ing retired on a Carnegie pension, after forty years of instruc- 
tion at Wellesley. She is succeeded as Head of the Department 
by Prof. John C. Duncan, who has been since 1909 an instructor 
at Harvard. Practically the same courses will be offered as 
in the past with the addition of a course in observational as- 
tronomy, given for a limited number of Seniors who have been 
previously unable to take the course in Descriptive Astronomy. 

An especial honor has been given this summer to Prof. 
Mary Whiton Calkins, Head of the Department of Philosophy 
and Psychology, when she was called to the University of Calli- 
fornia to occupy a seat on the Mills Foundation from August 
2oth until shortly before Christmas. 


State University of Washington (Seattle).—The first of the 
new buildings in the permanent scheme of campus architecture 
was completed this fall. It is the home of the home economics 
department and is the finest and most complete building of its 
kind in the west. The exterior is finished in Gothic style 
carried out in a rich buff brick. The interior is airy and light 
and is finished in a deep cream. 

The new building was created especially for the women of 
the university. Upon the completion of the Commerce build- 
ing only women’s classes will be held in Home Economics 
hall. It contains rest rooms, club rooms, a large social hall, 
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and every kind of modern equipment necessary to the teaching 
of the various branches of domestic science. The building was 
planned as a gathering place for all the women of the university, 
both students and faculty. 

The domestic science department now includes courses in 
housekeeping, the scientific preparation of food, the care of the 
sick, dietetics, sewing, designing, and laundering. 

Washington is one day to become a college where women 
may learn any one of several vocations according to President 
Suzzallo’s plans. He is now working on a tentative course in 
secretarial work which would fit women to become private 
secretaries. 

The cyclo-harmonograph, an instrument for drawing large 
classes of important higher plane curves in mathematics, has 
been invented by Robert E. Moritz, professor of mathematics. 
The instrument is the only one of its kind in the world and 
draws with precision curves heretofore drawn by hand. Al- 
though primarily a mathematical device, the instrument is creat- 
ing much interest among architects and designers as it is be- 
lieved it will be of use in those lines of work. 

In addition to its having been invented on the Washington 
campus the cyclo-harmonograph was constructed here in the 
university foundry by Sandy Morrow Kane, instructor in metal 
work. 


Swarthmore College—The nineteenth meeting of the 
American Astronomical Society was held at Sproul Observa- 
tory, Swarthmore from August 30th to September 2d. Forty 
institutions in the United States and Canada were represented. 
Eighty astronomers were present. 

On account of the general quarantine against infantile 
paralysis Swarthmore College was obliged to require of each 
student a certificate from his physician and the board of health 
of the district from which he came. In spite of this restriction 
the student enrollment is virtually normal, there being enrolled 
on September roth two hundred and ten men and two hundred 
and thirty women. 

Recent changes in the Faculty of Swarthmore are as fol- 
lows: 

Miss Henrietta J. Meeteer, Dean of Women, has a partial 
Sabbatical leave of absence. Mrs. Priscilla Goodwyn Griffin, 
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instructor in English, is Acting Dean of Women during the 
present year. 

Professor Benjamin F. Battin, Head of the Department of 
German, has been extended his third consecutive year of absence 
in order that he may return to Europe to continue his work as 
International organizer of the World Alliance of Churches For 
the Promotion of World Peace. Dr. Clara Price Newport, in- 
structor in German, is in charge of the department during the 
absence of Professor Battin. Dr. Martin W. Steincke of Wart- 
burg College and the University of Illinois is a new instructor 
in German. Dr. Steincke is a native of Germany. 

Miss Marian V. Pierce, instructor in French and Spanish, 
who during the summer entered a hospital in France, has re- 
signed as instructor and remains at a relief hospital in Paris. 
Mrs. Jean Walker Creighton has returned as instructor in 
French. Senorita Mercedes Iribas, a native of Cuba, is in- 
structor in Spanish. 

Miss Ethel Hampson Brewster, graduate of Swarthmore 
in 1907 and formerly instructor in Latin at Vassar is assistant 
Professor of Greek and Latin. 

Founders’ Day was celebrated at Swarthmore College on 


October 28. The principal address was delivered by President 
William H. P. Faunce, of Brown University. “Happiness,” a 
modern morality play by Allan Davis, was presented in the 
evening by the students of Swarthmore College, under the 
direction of Elizabeth B. Oliver, Instructor in Public Speaking. 


Washington University, Saint Louis.—Lord Jeffrey’s famous 
“What are Keats?” expressed an ignorance much more amusing 
though no less profound than that which greets, in the strong- 
holds of the effete east, any mention of Washington University. 
Baedeker praises the institution; a number of superior men 
throughout the country acknowledge it as their alma mater; 
but the university itself has lived and prospered since 1857 with- 
out any advertising of its wares. To-day, the new medical 
school, which shares honors with Johns Hopkins and Harvard 
and which has under its management hospitals reputed to be the 
finest in the world, makes some publicity seem pardonable. 

Although the dental school is still down-town, all other de- 
partments are now housed on ground near the western boundary 
line of the city, on the site of the Saint Louis World’s Fair. 
The buildings that were completed before 1904 were used by 
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the Fair as administration and exhibition buildings. Other erec- 
tions since the year of the exposition include a beautiful memor- 
ial chapel copied from that of King’s College, Cambridge. 

There are about 1,900 students. Over 300 of them are 
women, admitted on the same terms as men to all departments 
but that of medicine. At present, no woman may take the medi- 
cal course or the preliminary degree of B.S. In spite of this 
fact, four women are this year registered as freshmen in the 
pre-medical course. They hope to prove, through two years of 
very heavy work, that they are fit, physically, morally, and men- 
tally, to receive the medical training. The experiment will be- 
come more and more interesting as time passes. If the number 
of women increases steadily, as is probable, it is to be hoped 
that a separate college for them may be established, rather 
for their sake than for that of the institution. Requirements 
for admission, although somewhat lower than those at eastern 
universities, are higher than those of like institutions in this 
part of the country. 

The chancellor, David Franklin Houston, has had leave of 
absence, since March, 1913, to serve in President Wilson’s 
cabinet as Secretary of Agriculture. His place is filled by the 
professor of Greek and former dean of the college, Dr. Frederic 
Aldin Hall. Roland G. Usher, of Pan-Germanism fame, is at 
the head of the history department. Dr. John Livingston Lowes, 
a Chaucerian scholar of unusual penetration and brilliant ac- 
complishment, has charge of the department of English. Dr. 
Francis Eugene Nipher, internationally known for his researches, 
is professor emeritus in the department of physics, and is a 
daily figure on the campus. Other men, perhaps less widely 
known, yet no less well trained, stand at the head of other de- 
partments. 

Not only in equipment and in heads of departments is 
Washington worthy of its membership in the A.C.A., but in its 
local habitation as well. Missouri granite, of soft pinkish gray, 
with trimmings of Bedford sandstone, makes up very well into 
Tudor-Gothic forms and masses. If eyes habituated to the 
blacks and browns of Cambridge and Oxford at first feel some- 
what keenly the differences between these western instances of 
sincerest flattery and the originals on Thames and Cam, they 
soon see that this livelier color is well suited to the younger 
country and to the paler, less luxuriant foliage and turf, and 
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take continual pleasure in a scene of unusual harmony and 
beauty. 


University of Cincinnati—The Department of Hygiene and 
Physical Education under the direction of Dr. Jesse F. Williams 
is offering some new courses for the year 1916-17. Besides the 
usual required courses in general gymnastics, games, and danc- 
ing for freshmen and sophomores, there are required two one- 
hour courses in hygiene. The course for the freshmen deals 
with the subject of personal hygiene and considers such topics 
as the meaning and importance of health, motives for hygienic 
living, means for improvement of health and efficiency, and 
methods of first aid. In the sophomore year the course takes 
up the larger problems of community hygiene and sanitation. 
Health problems in their economic and social aspects; proper 
care of the environment, whether of large or small social groups; 
sanitation of towns and cities; methods of control of air, food, 
and water ; sewage disposal—these are some of the topics treated. 

A two-hour course in hygienic gymnastics without credit 
is offered for the purpose of providing hygienic exercise in the 
gymnasium for instructors and officers as well as students in 
the university. 

Extensive professional training in physical education is 
offered in the college for teachers, including training for play- 
ground work with abundant opportunity for field work in the 
playgrounds of Cincinnati. 


Ohio Wesleyan.—Mrs. Mary W. Newberry has resigned as 
Associate Dean of Women at Ohio Wesleyan University and 
Mrs. Kathryn Sisson McLean has been chosen to succeed her, 
Mrs. Mclean is an alumna of Ohio Wesleyan and comes from 
the Chadron (Nebraska) State Normal to the new position. 
Mrs. McLean is president of the conference of deans of women 


which meets in connection with the National Educational As- 
sociation. 


Radcliffe-—At the annual business meeting of the Radcliffe 
chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, held on June 19, Josephine Preston 
Peabody Marks, poet and playwright, and Elizabeth Kimball 
Kendall, A.M., ’99, F.R.G.S., Professor of History in Wellesley 
College, were elected to honorary membership in the chapter. 
It was voted to increase the alumnae membership from one- 
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cighth to one-tenth of the total alumnae body. It was also 
voted that a prize of fifty dollars, to be known as the Phi Beta 
Kappa prize, be offered annually for the best piece of original 
work done in any department by a member of the Junior class, 
to be awarded by the Academic Board on the recommendation 
of the instructors in the several departments of the College, 
and to be announced on Commencement Day. 

At the last Commencement exercises it was announced that 
the William H. Baldwin prize of one hundred dollars offered by 
the National Municipal League, had been awarded for the sec- 
ond time to B. V. Brown of the class of 1916. This prize, which 
is open to undergraduates in any college or university in the 
United States offering direct instruction in municipal govern- 
ment, has been awarded four times to Radcliffe students. The 
first prize of one hundred dollars offered by the Massachusetts 
Branch of the Women’s Peace Party for the best essay on any 
feature of constructive peace by a student in any of the women’s 
colleges in Massachusetts, was awarded to Mary Lea of the 
class of 1917. 

Eliza Kellas, ’10, former principal of the Emma Willard 
School, has been made president of the Russell Sage Institution, 
a new college for women in Troy, N. Y., endowed by Mrs. Sage. 
The college is organized in three departments; the school of 
secretarial work, the school of household economics, and the 
school of industrial arts. The curriculum includes both technical 
and cultural courses. In each department two courses will be 
offered: the four-year course, which will lead to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science ; and the two-year course, for which a certifi- 
cate will be awarded. Only the first-year work in the various 
subjects is offered in 1916-17, since not all of the advanced work 
has yet been outlined. Students who are not candidates for 
the degree will be admitted to the various courses provided they 
have had previous training that will enable them to pursue the 
work with profit. The college will also give extersion courses 
for both men and women. As an aid to the work in commercial 
and business subjects a museum containing exhibits of com- 
mercial and economic history, industrial processes, and efficiency 
methods will be established. In social and economic science 
the college will have the exceedingly valuable codperation of 
the Russell Sage Foundation. 

The Board of Trustees of the new college is composed of 
Paul Cook, president ; W. Leland Thompson, secretary; William 
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H. Shields, treasurer; Mrs. James A. Eddy, and Miss Eliza 
Kellas. The officers of administration are: Miss Kellas, presi- 
dent; Miss Doris L. Crockett, secretary; Miss Mary L. Tuttle, 
director of home economics; Raymond G. Fuller, acting director 
of the secretarial department. 


University of Wisconsin.—Perhaps the most interesting de- 
velopment in women’s work at the University of Wisconsin has 
been in the department of Home Economics. The Regents have 
shown their interest by establishing a $400 teaching fellowship 
in Home Economics, applications for which are to be in the 
hands of the Registrar of the University by March Ist of the 
preceding year. This year the holder of this fellowship is Miss 
Brenda Sutherland, B.A. and M.A., from the University at 
Melbourne and B.S. from the Home Economics course at the 
University of Toronto. An advanced course is offered this year 
by Miss Amy L. Daniels which will provide for research work 
and the study of abnormal conditions of nutrition. 

On the vocational side the work of the graduates from the 
Home Economics course is interesting. Several of them are 
to be employed this year as county representatives in Home 


Economics, their salaries being paid partly by the Federal gov- 
ernment, partly by the counties, and partly by private individ- 
uals. Dr. Mary R. Wetmore, a graduate of the University of 
Michigan, who took the degree of Master of Public Health at 
Madison last June minoring in Home Economics, is to do ex- 
tension work in nutrition and public health in Minnesota this 
year under the Smith-Lever act. 


The Women’s College in Brown University.—The total 
registration this fall is much larger than heretofore, the entering 
class being 33 1/3 per cent larger than the largest previous enter- 
ing class. 

The equipment in the Department of Hygiene has been in- 
creased by a new out-of-door basket ball and recreation field. 

The co-operative house, which was started a year ago, has 
proved to be successful. It has brought twenty more students 
onto the campus. The amount of work required of each student 
has been so adjusted that it does not interfere with the college 
work, and financially the scheme has worked out satisfactorily. 

The College will celebrate the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of 
its founding next spring, May 11th and 12th. A General Com- 
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mittee with representatives from the Corporation, the Rhode 
Island Society for the Collegiate Education of Women, the 
Alumnae of the Women’s College, and the Faculty, has the 
matter in charge. The tentative program is as follows: May 
11th, afternoon, luncheon for guests, academic exercises, sing- 
ing by the undergraduates, tea. Evening, Play. May 12th, 
afternoon, pageant or other out-of-door entertainment. Even- 
ing, Alumnae Dinner. 

A fund is being raised by the members of the Rhode Island 
Society, the income of which is to be used for the cultural pur- 
poses of the college. It now amounts to several thousand dol- 
lars. 

A fund is being raised by the Alumnae and friends of the 
college, the income of which is to be devoted to a graduate 
scholarship, open to members of the graduating class. The 
fund now amounts to $4,740.50. 

The Alumnae have also raised a small aid fund which is to 
be open to Freshmen after this year, the Freshmen not being 
eligible to the Loan Fund of the R. I. Society. The last named 
fund now amounts to $4,915.82. 


Mount Holyoke College.—Owing to the epidemic of polio- 
myelitis which was so prevalent in the East this past summer, 
the opening of Mount Holyoke was put off for two weeks and 
the first classes were not held until October the 5th. To make 
up the time thus lost, Mountain Day was omitted and the 
Thanksgiving and Spring recesses will be shortened. At the 
present writing, the college is still under the strictest quaran- 
tine due to the continuance of the disease in Holyoke. All 
students on returning were required to present certificates of 
health from their physicians and have not been allowed to leave 
South Hadley since. Plans which had been made for a more 
than ordinarily interesting Founder’s Day on October 24th, at 
which time large numbers of alumnae had expected to be pres- 
ent, were abandoned and every effort is still being put forth to 
protect the college community from all danger of infection. 

At the meeting of the board of trustees last June, it was 
voted to begin at once the raising of a million dollar fund, part 
of which will be used for buildings, and part for the general 
endowment. A faculty house which is very badly needed, will 
be started as soon as the initial $15,000 guarantee fund can be 
obtained. The pressure for an additional campus residence hall 
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for students has been somewhat relieved for this year by the 
purchase of two more houses in the village. These have been 
attractively remodelled and accommodate fifty-seven freshmen. 
It is hoped, however, that the sum required before the new 
dormitory can be begun will be obtained soon, so that in the 
near future the increasing number of students who desire to 
come to Mount Holyoke can be provided for. 

The enrollment this year is larger than ever. The fresh- 
man class numbers 259, and the total student body 819. Of 
these, four are natives of China and one of Japan. The cosmo- 
politanism of the college is still further enhanced by the con- 
siderable number of American girls whose homes are in India, 
China and other countries of the East and Europe who are 
completing their education at Mount Holyoke. 

Several changes in the rank and personnel of the faculty 
have been announced for the year 1916-17. Professor Cornelia 
M. Clapp, who has been a teacher of Zoology at Mount Holy- 
oke for forty-three years, has resigned as head of the depart- 
ment, and has received from the trustees the title of Emeritus 
Professor of Zoology. Dr. Clapp who is a trustee of the Marine 
Biological Laboratory at Woods Hole, and has for years been 
intimately associated with the work there, has recently been 
given by the directors exclusive use of a room in the new 
research laboratory. She spent the past summer at Woods Hole, 
but will continue to make her home in South Hadley. Associate 
Professor Anna H. Morgan, Ph.D., will act as head of the de- 
partment. Professor Nellie Neilson, head of the History de- 
partment; Associate Professors Laura Snell, English; Helen 
Hoag, Latin; Dorothy Hahn, Chemistry; and Miss A. P. Com- 
stock, instructor in Economics and Sociology, who have been 
on leave of absence, have returned to their duties at the college. 
The faculty and staff now numbers one hundred and forty-four. 

A local chapter of the American Association of University 
Professors has been organized at the college with the following 
charter members: Professor Ellen C. Hinsdale, Elizabeth R. 
Laird, Nellie Neilson, Helen M. Searles, Ellen B. Talbot, Anne 
S. Young, Mary V. Young. Professor Laird has been appointed 
a member of the committee on honorary degrees, and Professor 
Talbot a member of the committee on local chapters. 

Two new trustees were appointed at the meeting of the 
Board last June: Frank B. Towne, of the National Blank Book 
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Company, Holyoke, and Professor Charles R. Gillette of the 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


Syracuse University—This year Syracuse has taken the 
important step of granting the single degree of A.B. for all 
courses in liberal arts. The change involves, of course, the 
abolition of the B.S. degree. So important a step was taken only 
after lengthy consideration and active debate in both the faculty 
and the board of trustees. As is well known, Cornell took this 
step a number of years ago. Syracuse joins Columbia in taking 
it this year. As many courses as formerly will continue to be 
given in the classics, and it is hoped that when they are put on 
the elective basis interest in the ancient culture will be increased. 
Under the new system such students as desire will be allowed 
to substitute modern language. 

The change involves the entrance requirements as well as 
the college course itself. Students will be admitted with five 
years of language work, which need not, however, be confined 
to the classics. ‘This change in the course of study will go into 
effect immediately; but students who have prepared under the 


old curriculum may still, if they prefer, be allowed to pursue that 
course. 


A VOTE OF THE COUNCIL 


Article IV of the by-laws of the Association provides for the 
creation of an inner directing body of the Association to be known 
as the Council and prescribes its duties, adding finally that it 
“shall transact such other business as shall be delegated to it by 
the Association, or referred to it by the Board of Directors, or by 
the Executive Secretary in the interim of meetings of the Asso- 
ciation.” In accordance with this provision the Council was called 
upon recently to vote upon several matters that it seemed best to 
have decided before the Biennial in Washington. 

One of the most pressing of these was the question of the 
recognition of several colleges which the Committee on Recognition 
found itself fully prepared to recommend for admission. To 
postpone until April the admission of these institutions would 
mean that the Association would lose, so far as the work of this 
academic year is concerned, the strength which the membership 
of their graduates would give us. It was decided, therefore, to 
submit the question of the admission of these institutions to the 
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Council to be voted upon by mail. It was decided also to submit 
at the same time the question of the creation of two new national 
committees that had been proposed, one on Americanization so- 
called—doubtless Immigrant Education would be a more truly de- 
scriptive title—and one on Student Aid. In addition the Coun- 
cillors were asked to elect a chairman for the Committee on 
Vocational Opportunities and one for the Americanization Com- 
mittee and to suggest possible members for the Housing Committee 
created in April and for the Student Aid Committee. 

The colleges recommended for admission by the Committee 
on Recognition were DePauw University at Greencastle, Indiana; 
Earlham College at Richmond, Indiana; Elmira College at Elmira, 
N. Y.; the University of North Dakota at University, N. Dak.; 
the University of Rochester at Rochester, N. Y.; and Wells 
College at Aurora, N. Y. 

The total number of councillors within reach from whom a 
vote might reasonably have been expected was 154. Of these 114 
voted. Some councillors failed to vote on certain questions, ex- 
plaining that they were not sufficiently informed. All the ques- 
tions submitted passed by an overwhelming majority, and numer- 
ous and valuable suggestions in regard to the membership of the 
proposed committees were made. Since the vote was taken a 
conference has been held between the President and the Executive 
Secretary and the work of organizing the committees is going for- 
ward. 

The new colleges admitted have been officially notified of the 
fact and lists of their alumnae have been asked for. As soon 
as they are received their names will be distributed to the various 
branches in order that they may be invited to membership. Mean- 
time membership chairmen, in sending out invitations should in- 
clude any graduates of these colleges of whom they may happen 
to have knowledge. Already, as the result of the admission of 
these new colleges, several new branches are forming in various 
parts of the country. Unquestionably the existing branches also 
will feel the stimulus of this new membership. 


WITH THE NATIONAL COMMITTEES 


The national CommitTrrE on VOLUNTEER SERVICE held a meet- 
ing in New York City on October 1g at the office of the Volunteer 
Service Bureau, which is now an integral part of the Intercol- 
legiate Bureau of Occupations. Plans were formulated for bring- 
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ing to the members of the branches a knowledge of the aims of 
the committee in the hope that the tremendous forces for volunteer 
service contained in every such organization as the A.C.A. may be 
more effectively mobilized. To this end the chairman of the com- 
mittee, Mrs. Margaret Friend Lowenberg of Cincinnati, is asking 
for the creation in each branch of a committee on Volunteer Service. 

Just what it is that is expected of these committees Mrs. 
Lowenberg herself will doubtless reveal to them directly. In gen- 
eral, however, it may be said that the hope is through them to find 
on the one hand all those who wish to give service to their com- 
munities, and on the other all the organizations, agencies, and in- 
dividuals who need such service, and to fit together successfully 
the work and the worker. It is hoped that in time, at least in the 
larger centers, there may be developed regular placement bureaus 
for volunteer workers similar to the one in New York City, and 
that wherever possible they may become an integral part of the 
intercollegiate bureaus of occupation. It is hoped also that these 
committees may establish in time means for the regular and 
systematic training of volunteer workers. 

The secretary of the Volunteer Service Committee of the 
Intercollegiate Bureau of Occupations in New York in a report 
presented some time ago sets forth interestingly the problem of the 
volunteer, particularly the college trained volunteer. Parts of the 
report follow: 

“The value and necessity of keeping in touch with experi- 
ments similar to ours in other cities has been recognized and the 
committee has communicated in detail the problems which have 
confronted us and which still remain unsolved, our methods, activ- 
ity, and course of action, in the hope that the other volunteer serv- 
ice bureaus will respond. We feel that we can say that we have 
a fairly clear idea of what is being done elsewhere. Direct con- 
tact has been made with volunteer bureaus in Boston, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Pittsburg, and Baltimore. 

“This department has co-operated with thirty-one separate 
organizations . . . At the beginning of the year we went to 
Barnard one hour a week in order to get into touch with the under- 
graduates who had some time to devote to volunteer service. This 
was fairly successful. In six weeks we interviewed twenty students, 
some of whom took volunteer service as field work in Miss Hutchin- 
son’s course in applied economics. We also gave field work to 
the members of Miss Nellie Smith’s training class for volunteers 
in work with girls. Later the department organized a course of 
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eight lectures covering the field of social service for the volunteers 
we placed, feeling that the presentation of a background against 
which they could place their experience would be valuable. 

“We have filled 85 per cent of the calls registered. The 15 
per cent unfilled include calls for temporary work during the holi- 
days, for help with special campaigns, educational exhibits, or such 
tasks as teaching dancing, accompanying on the piano, clerical 
work, and sporadic calls for persons to entertain in any way at 
parties. It is difficult to find volunteers who will do a detached, 
unrelated piece of work for an organization which they do not 
know, and with which they cannot hope to form any personal rela- 
tion. 

“The difficulty in placing the volunteer of today is bound to 
increase. We are getting more thinking material. The man or 
woman of today who comes from college, questions, is not satis- 
fied with being given at random a club to lead, a bit of work here 
and there. They want to give their services but they want to 
give them in a constructive, consecutive way. They want to be 
part of the organization they work for, a small, insignificant part 
maybe, but still a part of the whole, not the flotsam drifting along 
on the surface of a great movement. The time has come when the 
volunteer either must be considered seriously as a constructive 
agent in social work or must be dispensed with. That acceptance 
of the latter alternative would entail a vital loss to the community 
is easily imagined; how vital, only those who have come into con- 
tact with the spirited and visioned work of some volunteers would 
appreciate.” 

The CoMMITTEE on FELLOWSHIPS has just sent out a circular 
announcing the fellowships that will be available for the academic 
year ’17-’18. Copies of the circular can be obtained on applica- 
tion either to Miss Margaret Maltby, Barnard College, New York 
City, or to the Executive Secretary of the Association. 

The ComMirreE on VocaATIONAL OpporTuUNITIEs is planning a 
series of investigations in which it will seek the assistance of the 
branch committees. One of these investigations will concern itself 
with the subject of vocational advising in the colleges. The ad- 
ministrative offices of many of the colleges report that they have 
been overwhelmed during the last year or two with questionnaires 
seeking information on this subject. The assembling of as com- 
plete and authoritative information as possible in the hands of the 
chairman of this committee, to whom college authorities might 
refer all inquiries, would unquestionably be a great relief to over- 
burdened administrative officers. It would also place the com- 
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mittee in a position to render a valuable service to college authori- 
ties or others desirous of establishing vocational advising in institu- 
tions where it does not yet exist. 

Another investigation which has been urgently requested by 
some of the bureaus of occupation is an investigation into oppor- 
tunities for women in business. Such an inquiry would follow 
very naturally and logically upon the one made last year, the re- 
sults of which are about to appear in the bulletin on Opportunities 
for Women in Domestic Science. 

Still a third inquiry has been proposed in which, unquestion- 
ably, many members of the Association would feel a keener inter- 
est than in either of the others. This is an inquiry into the extent 
to which women have found employment in the field of higher 
education; the rate at which they are remunerated as compared 
with men, when they have found employment in the field; and the 
obstacles, if any, to their free employment in such work. 

The ComMiITTEE on the RecoGniTION of CoLLEGESs and UNt- 
VERSITIES met in New York City late in October. It will unques- 
tionably be ready to recommend a number of new colleges for 
admission at the Biennial in Washington next April, but no vote 
on additional colleges will be taken before that time. The com- 
mittee wrestled valiantly with the perennial difficulty growing out 
of the different significance of the same degree as bestowed by 
different institutions. It was decided to make a thoroughgoing in- 
vestigation into the content of certain apparently equivalent courses 
for which some institutions give the degree of A.B., others that 
of B.S., others that of B.S. in Education, and still others that of 
B. of Education. On the basis of this investigation the committee 
hopes to be able to make recommendations to the Association in 
April, which, if accepted, may remove some of our present incon- 
sistencies. It is to be hoped also that such a report, by calling the 
attention of the Association of American Universities, the Com- 
mittee on Higher Educational Statistics, and similar authoritative 
bodies to the existing chaos in the matter of academic degrees, 
may do something toward bringing about a greater degree of uni- 
formity. 
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SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE WOMEN 


An increase of membership last year to 810 with six new 
branches gives a good foundation for work through the coming 
year. The first meetings are held in October so that very little 
has been done through branches yet. Reports will soon be coming 
in, however, and we shall be glad to have these as a basis for 
news notes. 

The press committee plans te keep in touch with each branch 
and with heads of other committees so as to help in extension by 
increased publicity. 

The fight against illiteracy in the south has been led splendidly 
by Alabama where the college women have investigated conditions 
and secured the publication of an Illiteracy Circular. Other states 
have taken up the subject and results are sure to follow. The 
South Carolina Federation of Women’s Clubs has a slogan, “No 
illiteracy in 1920,” and in Kentucky the legislature has appointed 
a commission to study the situation and make recommendations. 

One of the suggestions for branches adopted at the annua} 
meeting of the association at Montgomery, Alabama, is that active 
interest should be taken in securing good dormitories for women 
students and a woman dean of women in co-educational institu- 
tions. A beginning towards better conditions has already been 
made this summer by the University of South Carolina. It has 
not only raised its entrance requirements but has supplied a smal) 
dormitory and a matron for women students. This will doubtless 
lead to the appointment of a regular dean of women. 


WOMEN AND THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AT THE 
BIENNIAL 


To demonstrate to the members of the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnae what their government is doing for the education 
of women in the broadest sense is the aim of the program com- 
mittee for the Biennial at Washington. Only within the last year 
have the various women’s magazines waked up to the fact that in 
Washington is centred a vast activity designed to make the work 
of women easier and the lives of women fuller throughout the 
country. Much of this activity is still so new that the Washing- 
ton Branch believes that it will prove a revelation to the members 
of the A.C.A. 
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Incidentally, the program will show what women are doing 
in the government service and will suggest new fields of work 
for college women, for the greater part of this work for women, 
as well as much of the scientific investigation in the departments, 
is being carried on by college women. 

The first thought in connection with the government’s service 
by and for women is naturally directed towards the Children’s 
Bureau in the Department of Labor, the only bureau directed and 
entirely “manned” by women. Quite logically, it is the chief of 
this bureau, Miss Julia C. Lathrop, who heads the program com- 
mittee for the Biennial; but there are other bureaus in other de- 
partments which maintain as large a corps of workers investigating 
women’s problems as does the Children’s Bureau. 

The Department of Agriculture furnishes the greater number 
of these. The great departmeit library itself, the most extensive 
and most important agricultural library in the world, which serves 
the force of three thousand scientists working in the department, 
is managed by a woman, a graduate of the University of Minnesota 
and a member of the A.C.A. Her assistant is a graduate of Smith. 
She has jurisdiction over 133,000 books and 33 assistants, many of 
whom are college women. 

Other college women are carrying on investigations in the 
States Relations Service. In the Office of Home Economics a 
graduate of Northwestern has made her name a household word 
through her bulletins on food and nutrition. The latest issue was 
a bulletin on hygienic school lunches. A Smith graduate is study- 
ing textiles with reference to their purity, methods of eradicating 
spots and stains, etc. A graduate of the University of Missouri 
is making a time study of women’s work in the home in order 
to get an accurate basis for its measurement. Another Smith 
alumna is the editor for this office, which issues frequent publi- 
cations. These investigations may not sound new, but the con- 
tribution of the government experts to this field of knowledge con- 
sists in providing a scientific basis upon which a thorough under- 
standing of these subjects can be founded. 

In this same bureau, in the Offices of Extension Work and 
the Office of Agricultural Education there are women engaged 
in meeting the social, economic and educational needs of farm 
women,—a work carried on in connection with the various state 
experiment stations and under special funds provided for in what 
is known as the Smith-Lever act providing for co-operative agri- 
cultural extension work. 
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The Office of Markets and Rural Organization is the newest 
development of the Department of Agriculture. In this office a 
Vassar graduate is in charge of women’s organizations, and an- 
other college woman is working on methods of marketing and 
distribution. In the Bureau of Chemistry women scientists are 
doing valuable work for women in the analysis of food,—different 
varities of flour and potatoes for example, while the specialty of 
a woman field worker is cold storage. 

Leaving Agriculture and coming to the Department of the 
Interior one finds the Bureau of Education, which deals largely 
with women’s problems. Here the work in kindergarten education, 
home education, reading clubs, school gardens, home economics, is 
being carried on by women. Even tHe Reclamation Service has 
instituted a new plan of extension work among women in new fields 
in charge of a woman. 

All of these bureaus, offices, and divisions dealing with women’s 
problems are represented on Miss Lathrop’s committee; and she 
believes that some vitally interesting accounts of these compara- 
tively new ventures on the part of the Federal Government will be 
given at the Washington Biennial. It is possible that before that 
time the projected Woman’s Bureau in the Department of Labor, 
coextensive and equal in authority with the Children’s Bureau 
and the Bureau of Labor Statistics, for which a bill was introduced 
in the last session, will have been authorized by Congress. If it 
has not, the A.C.A. may well take a stand alongside of other 
women’s organizations in demanding that action on the part of the 
legislative branch of our government. 


IN AZUMA 


In Azuma, 
To grace the Imperial Reign, 
All gold the flowers grow. 
In Azuma 
On all the heights of Michinoku glow 
The glittering blooms. 
Imperial eyes might deign 
To glance upon the precious flowers that 
grow 
In Azuma. 


—From the Manyoshiu (Japanese, eighth century.) 
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EDITORIAL 


A surprisingly small number of corrections has been received 
since the publication of the October number. We would fain be- 
lieve that this is due to the remarkable accuracy of the list; but 
our fairy godmother, alas, did not bestow upon us the delightful 
gift of comfortable self delusion. Common sense tells us that the 
much more probable explanation is to be found either in the in- 
difference or in, the too great kindliness of our readers. Is it 
that our members, seeing that the October number was naught but 
a register, did not even take the pains to glance at it and so missed 
the urgent appeal for corrections? Or is it that, though aware of 
errors, they feared to hurt our feelings by reporting them? If 
the last guess is correct, such fears may be laid aside. We do not 
permit ourselves the luxury of “feelings.”” You may think and call 
us inaccurate, careless, stupid, lacking in judgment—anything you 
please—provided only we get the corrections. 

Another cause of surprise was the almost entire lack of pro- 
test over the omission of the items of information concerning 
college and degree. Only two letters were received referring to the 
matter. One member wrote expressing regret over the necessity 
for the omission and interest in the possibility of a future list 
arranging our membership by colleges and classes. The other ex- 
pressed the opinion that “everything, from accuracy to general ap- 
pearance, had been sacrificed to economy” and that “the list as 
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it is without degrees, colleges, etc., is about as interesting as a 
telephone book—without being as accurate.” We are glad to get 
this frank expression of opinion. We only wish that more of our 
members would feel equally free to tell us what they do not like 
about THE JourNAL. Not that we should always be ready to 
change our methods and policies to conform to their opinions; 
but there is something altogether wholesome—tonic—in “seeing 


oursel’s as ithers see us,” particularly if they see our short- 
comings. 


We print in this issue the first communication that has been 
received for our Open Letters column. We venture to prophesy 
that this will become in time one of the most interesting sections 
of THE JourNAI, and we hope that any of our readers who wish 
to address themselves directly to the Association on any subject 
will avail themselves freely of the opportunity it offers. 


The December number of THE JourNAL is to be devoted 
largely to the purpose of acquainting our readers with the oppor- 


tunities open to the Association of Collegiate Alumnae for a 
worthy share in the great movement for international understand- 
ing and friendship. Some of our members—many of them, per- 
haps—have been so absorbed in the local work of their branches 
that they have hardly been conscious as yet of their membership 
in even a national organization with a national purpose and a 
national service to render. The thought that the Association 
faces an international opportunity and has therefore an inter- 
national responsibility or that it has the power to render an inter- 
national service, will doubtless seem to these members a trifle 
startling. 

That others have more faith in us than some of us have in 
ourselves is indicated by the fact that Mr. John Barrett, Director 
General of the Pan-American Union, though he has just returned 
from Europe and is almost overwhelmed by the work that has 
accumulated in his absence, is nevertheless willing to take a part 
of his overcrowded time to speak to the Association through the 
pages of THE JouRNAL in regard to the contribution that might 
be made by such an organization as ours toward the great work 
of Pan-American union. In another article Senorita Graciela 
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Mandujano, a native of Chile, now a graduate student in Columbia, 
will present the same subject as she sees it through the perspective 
of her own experience. 

Equally interesting will be an article on the American College 
for Girls in Constantinople by Miss Eveline A. Thomson, a grad- 
uate of the College and later of Columbia University, and now a 
member of the teaching staff of the College. Miss Thomson, who 
had come to this country to do some additional work in Columbia, 
found herself, as a British subject, unable to return to Constanti- 
nople and is devoting her time during her enforced stay to the 
work of securing financial support for the institution. 

The number will contain other interesting and attractive feat- 
ures. Suggestions from members or items of interest bearing on 
the subject to which this issue is devoted will be eagerly welcomed. 


It is a sufficiently common psychological experience that we 
first become clearly conscious of a need at the moment when satis- 
faction of the need begins. Something like that has happened in 
the matter of the higher education of women in the state of New 
Jersey. When New York University announced this fall that 
with the cooperation of the Newark Institute of Arts and Sciences 
it would offer there the freshmen year of its regular liberal arts 
course leading to the degrees of A.B. and B.S. and that this course 
would be open to women, the world outside of New Jersey sud- 
denly began to realize how niggardly, in the matter of education, 
has been the attitude of that state towards her daughters. There 
has been no stinting of her sons. For them ample provision has 
been made in such finely endowed and thoroughly equipped insti- 
tutions as Princeton University, Rutgers College, Stevens Institute 
of Technology, the New Jersey Law School, and Drew Theological 
Seminary. ‘To the women the only concession that has been made 
is a somewhat grudging admission to special summer courses at 
Rutgers, intended principally for teachers and leading to nothing 
in particular. It may seem pertinent to ask whether wil'ingness 
on the part of a great free commonwealth to accept at the hands 
of an alien institution such provision for her neglected daughters 
does not argue a certain lack of decent pride and self respect; but 
no less pertinent certainly is the query, “Why has the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumnae taken no note of these conditions?” 
There should have been going forward in the state of New Jersev 
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these many years an unremitting campaign for suitable legislation 
on this subject. What has our committee on educational legisla- 
tion to report? 


OPEN LETTERS 
Dear Editor: 

Upon reading Frances Kellor’s splendid and suggestive article, 
“Americanism, an Opportunity,” in the September issue of the 
Journal, I felt moved to write at once and ask members of the 
A.C.A. if they would not make one opportunity—the creating of 
a more friendly attitude in the United States toward the Orientals— 
an attitude which would result in improved immigration laws. 

However, I was quite unprepared to write upon the subject 
until I chanced to fall upon the suggestion in the editorial column 
that a department of open letters might be instituted, and it is in 
the hope that I may reach the readers in this informal way that 
I venture to launch myself upon such a vast subject. 

Americanization cannot end at our own doors. It must imply 
our attitude toward other nations and races and their attitude 
toward us. Our relations may be those of friendship and knowledge, 
or suspicion and disappointment. Can we expect friendship from 
a race against whom we discriminate or complete amity from mem- 
bers of such a race in our midst? 

We wish to give freely of our great democracy to those who 
come to our shore,—at the same time, we cannot throw open our 
doors at once to everyone—America should admit only as many 
aliens as she can Americanize. Immigration must be restricted, 
but the principle of restriction should apply equally to every country. 

Should there not be a constructive plan for the education of 
aliens preparing them for civilization? 

If our laws admitting foreigners and caring for them after 
admission were amended to meet the demands of today, a better 
international feeling would be established, and the foreigner in our 
midst would be more readily understood and assimilated. 

Dr. Sidney Gulick has thought out both of these points in his 
“A Comprehensive Immigration Policy and Program.” I want 
to urge every member of the A.C.A. to procure this little pamphlet. 
It may be had at 105 East 22d Street, New York City. 

Very truly yours, 
HELEN UNDERHILL Woop. 
Mt. Kisco, New York. 
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PAPERS AND REPORTS 
Tue RELATION BETWEEN A.C.A. BRANCHES AND COLLEGE CLUBS 
Dr. Carro C. Crorr, BUFFALO 


My being here to speak to you today is the result of my too great 
loquacity. When the Western New York Branch was asked what subject 
we should like to have discussed at this meeting I suggested “The Relation 
between the Collegiate Alumnae Association and the College Club.” In 
consequence of this I was asked to speak on the subject—one which is of 
great interest to us in Buffalo, and if I can carry home ideas that may help 
to bring these two groups of women into one, this trip will not have been 
in vain. In order to speak at all intelligently I shall be obliged to explain 
rather in detail the conditions existing now with us. 

Our branch of the A.C.A. is a long established institution, founded in 
1890, and one that has always held an enviable place in Buffalo club life. 
As everywhere our membership is composed of the thinkers, of the talented 
women of our vicinity. Our meetings are held monthly during Club months, 
and our committees work all the year. Each season we have interesting 
home people for speakers, as well as speakers of note from out of town, 
to keep us informed concerning great world movements not only along 
educational lines but on all up-to-date subjects. Our officers have been 
active and keenly alive to the honor and dignity of their offices. Our dues 
are small enough to be no burden to anyone, and our branch now has 
a membership of 175. 

The College Club, on the other hand, with initiation fee and dues 
large enough to debar many from membership, in two years has established 
a club house, has secured 180 members, 90 of whom are also A.C.A. 
members. In other words our association has 85 members who do not 
belong to the College Club and 90 Club members are not supporting the 
A.C.A.,.—the mother association whose work founded and built up the 
College Club to its present high position. Now these institutions are friendly 
rivals, in a way pulling against one another, instead of being nearly 300 
women banded together into one great institution which could conceive 
and bring about great things in our city life. 

Another factor with which we have to reckon is the multiplication and 
growth of the individual college alumnae clubs. I do not know the situa- 
tion elsewhere, but w:th us in the last four or five years these clubs have 
sprung up like mushrooms. We have a Wellesley club, a Vassar club, 
a Cornell club of thirty-five members, a Syracuse club of sixty-five members, 
a Smith, a Mount Holyoke, an Oberlin club—with members bound closely 
together by love for the parent college. These women are working for 
social and endowment purposes, and anyone who has entered one of these 
colleges may belong to one of the clubs regardless of the length of time 
she was in school. While the spirit of these associations is perfectly 
commendable, our love for our own school should not make us narrow, 
and those eligible for A.C.A. membership ought to be enrolled among our 
workers. 

Now, has the A.C.A. fulfilled its purpose when it has founded and 
established the College Club? Has it then outlived its usefulness? Should 
its existence be terminated? These are the questions which are being dis- 
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cussed. As conditions now exist the purposes of the two organizations are 
widely different. The aim of the A.C.A. is unselfish, We are united to 
make life conditions easier and better for others; the College Club is purely 
selfish; aiming at social enjoyment. We go into the A.C.A. for what we 
can give, what we can put into it. We join the College Club for what 
it can give us, what we can get out of it. The College Club is a purely 
local society: the A.C.A. is a national body with members from all parts of 
our great country. The question, therefore, before us is whether or not 
some means may be found by which these two fine organizations may be 
united so that we may have the so much desired social life and also do 
the work lying so abundantly before us. Not all A.C.A. members are able 
to join the College Club because of its yearly expense. All eligible College 
Club members could and should belong first of all to the A.C.A. Although 
having different aims, both are legitimate, representing phases of life to 
which we are entitled. 

It has been suggested that the two sets of officers get together to 
arrange a common meeting ground; or that the College Club be founded 
upon a stock percentage basis, each member taking the amount of stock 
which her private means could support and having Club privileges pro- 
portionate to the amount of stock she carries. The ordinary A.C.A. dues 
might entitle one to Club membership and attendance upon meetings; larger 
dues more extensive privileges up to full enjoyment of club life. No member 
would know any other member’s Club standing. This plan is used success- 
fully in at least one Country Club. I am unfortunately unable to offer 
any better solution of the problem myself, and shall be glad to get ideas 
from others. 

Meanwhile in Buffalo the social relations between the two sets of 
members are most cordial. Our meetings are held at the Club house at no 
expense to the association other than for the refreshments which we serve. 
For an evening meeting a minimum charge is made for heat, light, and 
service. We get along most beautifully together, but those of us who 
belong to both wish that the time may speedily come when all our college 
women may belong to one big College Club which is the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae. 


THE RELATION BETWEEN THE A.C.A. BRANCHES AND 
COLLEGE CLUBS 


HELEN P. MARGESSON, BOSTON 


In dealing with the subject of the reaction of Branches and College 
Clubs upon one another, we must take into consideration the local condi- 
tions of any given city, the various elements characteristic of that particular 
community, and its individual history. The question has been asked, “Can 
the Branch and the College Club combine?” As regards the Boston branch 
and the College Club, we may find the answer by a glance at the origin 
of the Club. 

We think of the Boston Branch as one of those sturdy botanical speci- 
mens which are capable of propagating trees many times their own size and 
importance, since, as we all know, this Branch was the parent stock whence 
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sprang the General Association of Collegiate Alumnae. Perhaps it is less 
generally known that the Branch produced a second vigorous and long- 
lived daughter, the College Club of Boston. “The College Club,” said one 
of its charter members, “came into being to develop the frivolous side 
of the Boston Branch” when the latter was about eight years old. To 
organize the Club merely as the soc:al department of the Branch was the 
original idea. One only of its founders, with the well-known perspicacity 
common to minorities, opposed this plan. Her single opinion ultimately 
became that of the majority, and after three years experiment all connec- 
tion between the Branch and the Club was severed. How wise an act 
that was the subsequent years have shown. When, in 1895, the College 
Club was incorporated, it was solely as a social body, “for the purpose,” 
said its certificate, “of establishing and maintaining a place for social 
meetings of college women.” With this brief original certificate of incor- 
poration as its only constitution, aside, of course, from necessary by-laws, 
the Club has maintained an active existence and healthy growth uninterrupt- 
edly for twenty-five years, first in the condition of a “boarder in rooms,” 
then in the apartment stage, and at last in a substantial house of its own, 
containing about fifty rooms. 

Our College Club makes no effort to secure members, as its numbers 
keep close each year to the prescribed limit; but such associations as seek 
to enlarge their membership are continually confronted by the statement, 
“There are so many things to join,—so many calls upon us!” Is there, 
then, room for two organizations like the Boston Branch and the College 
Club, sharing as they do, many members in common. The answer to this 
must be an emphatic affirmative, since each maintains a steady development 
along its own lines, and every year finds both more firmly established. 
Each year adds something to the splendid body of work which the Branch, 
like all other d'visions of the A.C.A. has always produced. Year after year 
the interest of College Club members in the merely social affairs of the 
Club, apart from the privileges afforded by the Club house, remains un- 
changed. 

The Boston Branch, like all other Branches, is organized as a definite 
working body; the chief advantage it offers is the high opportunity of 
serv:ce. From time to time it does and should advocate causes as each 
arises. The College Club is a purely soc'al body for the pleasure and relaxa- 
tion of its members. It is the unwritten law that it shall support no cause 
whatever. Thus, no combination, in the sense of reunion, is possible be- 
tween the Club and the Branch. 

One might have a vision of some future building, at a time and place 
undesignatcd, some Women’s University Club—which should house under 
one roof not alone the Branch and the College Club itself, but the local 
alumnae organizations of individual colleges. Nevertheless, there would 
be certain grave, practical difficulties in any large city, about the realiza- 
tion of such a dream as this. In order to give adequate space for com- 
mittee work and assembly, a very large building and building-site would 
be required, necessitating a greater financial burden, both for initial cost 
and for up-keep and operation, than the organizations which would use it 
could meet. Practically all bodies of college women have annual dues. It 
would be impossible, in the present financial condition of college women’s 
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organizations for them to acquire and maintain a central common meeting- 
place adequate to their varied purposes. 

Nor, were such a club center possible, would its existence tend, in all 
probability, toward the numerical growth of the several organizations, since, 
by membership in any one of them, an individual would receive, to a certain 
degree, the benefits which the common Club house would afford. Many 
years ago, it was the custom of the Boston Branch to hold its meetings 
in the rooms of the College Club on one of the Club’s regular days, in- 
viting, naturally, the Club members for these occasions. I can testify from 
a five years’ experience on the Membership Committee of the Branch, that 
unless a Club member was genuinely interested in the purposes of the 
Branch to the extent of desiring to share in its definite undertakings, it 
was practically impossible to persuade her to join the A.C.A. Why should 
she, when, as a member of the College Club, she could enjoy the meetings 
of the Branch without making any return in dues or service. In those days 
I often thought despairingly that the Boston Branch would take a new 
hold on life whenever it should separate bodily from the Club. Its suc- 
cessful activity in recent years has been due to several causes, but one of 
them has been, I believe, its physical independence of any other organization. 
Not that it has lost all touch with the Club, for the Club extends to it a 
standing invitation to hold one meeting a year at the Club house entirely 
at the Club’s expense, and gives the Branch an opportunity of having a 
second meeting each year at the house at a special rate; but these meetings 
are independent affairs, not on Club days, and the contact of the two 
bodies, existing thus only through the Club house, is purely mechanical. 

Since, then, actual combination between the two is impossible through 
their separate aims and reasons for existence; since anything like a close 
material approach in the sense of a common meeting-place seems undesirable; 
since it is evident that there is abundant field and excuse for the career of 
both, there remains the question of possible co-operation between them. 
Cordial co-operation and reciprocity would seem to be the satisfactory 
relationship between Branch and College Club. 

At the present time all practical co-operation between the two is highly 
desirable. The time is ripe for community of sympathy and exchange of 
interest between all college women. One of the phenomena of the academic 
world in recent years has been the development of alumnae (i) enthusiasm 
among the graduates of all the large colleges, men and women alike. But 
this devotion to college interests has not limited itself to loyalty to the indi- 
vidual’s Alma Mater alone. Never has there been so fraternal a spirit 
among college people in general as there is today. No Wellesley woman 
can ever forget the outpouring of sympathy and help from other women’s 
colleges, when the losses caused by the College Hall fire imperilled the 
very existence of the college as an institution of the first rank. And today 
a similar sympathetic interest attends the efforts of Vassar for her million 
dollar fund. 

This is an age of federation among all departments of social activity; 
or, where formal union is not desirable, of a drawing together of associa- 
tions having similar interests, to promote their larger development and 
usefulness. Efforts at least at co-operation exist among all sorts of societies 
of like aims except those of college women; but they have held, year after 
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year, comparatively little intercourse with one another, save for the occas- 
ional social function of compliment, when one unit entertains another. It 
is true that some local alumnae associations contribute money at times 
toward an A.C.A. fellowship, just as the Association itself has joined with 
the College Settlements Association in providing fellowships for social 
service; but there has been no systematic interchange of thought. As 
corporate bodies they know little of one another. This seems both unfor- 
tunate and unintelligent, since means of bringing all the alumnae associa- 
tions of a large city within arm’s length of one another might well be 
found. Even now there is more or less communication informally between 
the officers of the Branch and the Club. While there is no question of 
“interlocking directorates” between the two, usually some officers of the 
one are either officers of the other or engaged in some way in its ad- 
ministration. Such officers might be a means of communication between 
the two Boards. 

It is the aim of the College Club to entertain as far as possible persons 
of literary achievement who visit the city. Could not the Club and the 
Branch co-operate on this point? Each, through its officers has its own 
resources of securing eminent speakers. Could the two bodies, whose 
membership, be it remembered, is not wholly identical, sometimes share 
or exchange such guests; supply each other with news of the coming 
of suitable visitors to the city; or, on occasion, possibly hold a joint 
gathering? Such co-operation might result in securing both for Club and 
Branch the most inspiring of speakers. 

There is on foot in Boston just now, a tentative plan of bringing the 
heads of all the alumnae organizations of the city into a union in aid of 
the local College Settlement, Denison House. Aside from the worthiness 
of the direct object, this would be a step, though a short one, in the right 
direction. I should like to see the idea expanded so as to bring the heads 
of all these organizations into a permanent relation with one another, to 
the end of establishing ready intercourse among all the alumnae bodies of 
the city. In addition to this union of the heads of organizations there 
should be committees of conference, to furnish to the individual associa- 
tions news of the vital matters of the academic world and to report on any 
inspiring work in progress in any of the different alumnae clubs. Once 
a year, perhaps, under the joint auspices of the Branch and the Club, dele- 
gates from all the associations might come together for a general college 
women’s conference; just as delegates from the fourteen Wellesley Clubs 
of New England are now meeting once a year with the Boston Wellesley 
College Club. 

If the Branch and the College Club, as the natural centers of such a 
movement, could thus co-operate, the greatest possible number of college 
women of a metropolitan population could then be reached and inspired, 
since the basis of membership varies in different alumnae bodies. No one 
who is herself a member of several local alumnae organizations can fail 
to be impressed with the number of persons in each who belong only to 
that one, and come into little contact with the other college women of the 
community. The College Club has now the A.C.A. standard of admission 
to its active membership; but it retains many members who were accepted 
before the adoption of the A.C.A. list. The Alumnae Clubs of the several 
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colleges include many non-graduates who are as loyal to their own college 
and to the ideals for which all colleges stand as holders of degrees. Many 
of them are women of splendid ability who yet are ineligible either to the 
Branch or the College Club. Through the graduate Council system, these 
non-graduates are kept in touch with their own institutions. Through co- 
operation on the part of all local alumnae organizations they would be in- 
formed and touched by the spirit of the whole academic world. 

Finally, there is the question of service to the community, since toward 
that point all matters pertaining in any way to the higher life converge. 
The College Club as an organization can engage in no cause; but its 
members as individuals naturally may do what the official body may not 
undertake. Just now we all are living in the darkness before the dawn of a 
new day for the world. In the difficult period of reconstruction, and re-crea- 
tion which must follow the close of the European conflict, surely every 
agency for good, every group of thinking men and women will face the 
duty of sharing in the achievement of a new order of things, of a more 
intelligent and directed public opinion, of a quickened national conscious- 
ness. There should be something like concerted action among the bodies 
of college women, in every community toward these vital ends, toward a 
better citizenship of America and of the world. 

In a city like Boston, there is, in brief, field for the separate existence 
of Branch and College Club on the one hand, and need of co-operation 
between them on the other. They may well run their respective courses, 
maintaining systematic communication with each other through regular 
consultations of their Presidents, through Conference committees, or by 
an occasional joint meeting. They should be like the parallel rails of a 
railway which, never converging in themselves, are yet held together and 
made a single avenue of progress. It is my belief that the co-operation 
and interaction of local bodies of college women would result in increased 
membership in their respective organizations because of the new attractions 
which such affiliations would provide. There would certainly result a more 
complete fellowship among the women themselves. The centrifugal forces 
of a great city are immeasurably strong. Such well-established units as 
the College Club, the Branch, or even the separate alumnae clubs, offer 
welcome centers for persons of like interests who are otherwise scattered in 
various environments and duties. Would it not be well worth while to draw 
all these women systematically into relation with one another, to make 
them feel themselves citizens of one commonwealth of the spirit? A 
closer touch with the colleges, a more effective service to the community at 
large, a quickening in all of us, who are inclined to take too much for 
granted our own interest in higher education, of an enthusiasm for the 
highest in all education, would be the result of a developed co-operation 
between Branches and College Clubs. 


The University of California will conduct sixty-seven uni- 


versity extension classes in the city of San Francisco during the 
coming year. 
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JUNIOR COLLEGES 
Newark, N. J. News 


It has been for years a moot question just where free public 
education should stop—at the end of the common school course, 
many reactionary taxpayers have been contending, but they and 
their protests have been swept aside until now, in New Jersey at 
least, every child who wants it and can take it is entitled to a high 
school course of four more years, and his school district must 
pay the bill. 

And this is a sentiment that is growing general throughout 
the country. But in the last decade, notably in the West, with 
California as the originator, there has developed a body of opinion 
that, for large cities at least, the end of the twelfth academic year 
is not the proper stopping place for free public education, and the 
junior college course has been evolved. California now has fifteen 
such schools, and Texas, Illinois and Missouri have swelled the list. 

Here in the East there has been little or no crystallized senti- 
ment on the junior college idea. We have all been so busy talking 
about vocational training, the six-and-six plan, transportation and 
the miracle at Gary as not to have had the time to give it considera- 
tion. But it is of undoubtful interest. 


Mitchell Kennerley announces a volume of poetry by poets of 
the “Spectrist” school. The writers of this school give no titles 
to their poems, but merely call them “Opus 1,” “Opus 2,” and so 
on. The Spectrists deny connection with any of the late and later 
schools of poetry. 


A Course of Lectures on Bookselling, under the auspices of 
the Booksellers’ League of New York, the Publishers’ Co-operative 
Bureau and the American Booksellers’ Association, has just been 
instituted at the West Side Y. M. C. A., 318 West Fifty-seventh 
Street. The course aims to give a thorough grounding in the art 
and business of bookselling. 


Columbia University now offers more than six hundred courses. 
The Flint, Michigan, Journal, in commenting on this fact exclaims: 


“How such a curriculum would have made the old-timers look 
amazed!” 





